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EQUITABLE Jife income SETTLEMENTS |) « 


EXAMPLE NO. 2 | c 


\n Ohio woman, grateful for the advice given by an Equitable representative twenty- 


me vears ago when her husband’s life insurance became payable to her, now writes: 
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Thousands of life insurance beneficiaries have sung the praise of agents who put the 
policies in force. The letter reproduced above is typical of the gratitude which many of 
them feel toward the underwriter who preserves their insurance heritage by recommend- 





ing a life income settlement. 
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J. W. HUGHES 
President, 
Guarantee Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company, 


Omaha, Neb. 














J. W. Hughes, who was re- 
cently elected to the office of 
president of The Guarantee 
Mutua! Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Omaha, Neb., when 
former President J. C. Buffing- 
ton became chairman of the 
board of that company, is a 
>f Nebraska. He was 
born in that state on Novem- 
ber 7, 1881 and has spent his 
entire business career there. 


native 




















Left—A portrait taken 
in 1912 about the time 
Mr. Hughes left bank- 
ing to become a life 
insurance executive 


Right—A recent snap- 
shot of the Guarantee 
Mutual president taken 
on the golf links. He is 
one of the country's 
outstanding amateurs 


He is a brother of William 
Hughes, veteran secretary of 
the Nebraska Bankers Associa- 
tion and devoted his early 
business efforts to banking. 
He left this vocation in 1912 to 
become secretary of the Guar- 
antee Mutual and was elected 
a director of the company a 
year later. He was elevated 
to the position of vice-pres- 
ident in 1921 and then became 
president in February of this 
year. 


Mr. Hughes has been, for 
many years, one of the out- 
standing amateur golfers of 
the Middle West and has par- 
ticipated with distinction in 
many state and national 
tournaments. He continues to 
indulge in his favorite sport in 
the fastest company of the 
top-notchers of Nebraska. 


He is a member of the exec- 
utive committee of the Insur- 
ance Division of the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce, is a 
Thirty-Second Degree Scottish 
Rite Mason, and is a member 
of the Tangier Temple of the 
Shrine. 


OUT IN FRONT ::: 
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Shipment on BRIEF orders began on Tuesday. 
March 31st, making the BRIEF again the first can- 
vassing book to be issued. There are 764 pages this 
year. It is bigger and better than ever. It contains 
a world of information on rates, dividends, net costs. 
surrender values, policy provisions, disability pro- 
visions. Copies are going out as rapidly as they are 
received from the bindery. If your order isn’t in, 
send us a wire and we will hurry copies along to 
you. Be sure to ask for company club rates. 
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SPECTATOR 


Bonus Beneticiaries 


lars in cash will be placed in circulation. Like a gentle summer 

rain this shower of dollar bills will fall equitably over that great 
expanse of land reaching from the Atlantic to the Pacific between 
Canada and Mexico. Hope persists that under its refreshing invigora- 
tion, the arrested growth of business will flourish and flower. 

The weight of adjusted compensation maturities can not be belittled 
as a healthful restorative influence. Men of modest means will pocket 
the major share of this money. Experience places them in the spend- 
ing class. With limited ability or intention to conserve funds, a sur- 
vey would reveal without doubt, that most of the individuals propose 
no allowance for savings or estate building. The composite of these 
men—a married man slightly over forty, with dependent children— 
is most in need of security in the future. 

Today and during the coming weeks, thousands of men and their 
Wives or sweethearts, mothers and children will, in thousands of 
homes, have as their chief topic of discussion plans for the spending 
of their long delayed bonus. What can be done with from two hun- 
dred to fifteen hundred dollars will be answered in an incalculable 
number of ways by a multitude of active and anxious thinkers. Their 
plans for spending are being met in thousands of happily expectant 
industrial offices by thousands of trained experts in the art of telling 
people what to buy and where the best values may be had. Every- 
thing for which money can be spent will have a chance to obtain its 
due share. The bulk of the money will, however, fall a victim to at- 
tractive, alluring, well-considered selling programs. 

Life insurance, if sober thought and obvious need were to pre- 
dominate, would gain much from the veterans’ adjusted compensation. 
Protection of their beloved from danger and trial, for which these men 
once offered their lives, can be secured now without peril through a 
life insurance policy. 

Life insurance companies should anticipate this vast distribution 
with a soundly planned program designed to help the recipients to 
enjoy present ownership as well as future security. 

Life insurance men must clearly show how only a life insurance 
policy meets a veteran’s requirements for a happy future with his 
family. They must just as clearly guard their selling campaign against 
the waste to all from overselling. Recognition that this year’s pay- 
ment will not be an annual occurrence must temper production ac- 
tivities to the end that the purchaser can meet the second annual pay- 
ment without undue sacrifice. 

Some method may well be devised whereby a fair portion of their 
compensation could be used for the payment of premiums over a 
period of years. Life insurance companies must give heed to the 
unusual financial situation of the veteran and prepare to meet it in- 
telligently. They must offer a way by which, if desired, he may place 
even his entire proceeds in life insurance. At the same time all must 
be alert to prevent unfavorable subsequent criticism to the institution 
of life insurance through overselling. No veteran must be allowed 
to buy insurance in amounts beyond a reasonably presumed ability to 
continue the payments in force. Life insurance agents must plan with 
discretion and sell within the limits of each man’s average income. 


1.8 Ue 


WY iss in a few short months over one and one-half billion dol- 








VITALIZE YOUR PRESENTATIONS 


\nd Remember, Man Learns to Walk 


Before He Breaks Running Records 


f great salesmen of th 
Sta le nee remarked, “A 
ule ilk is built up of a 

ind a | of good ea 

as that I am going ol 

with in this article 

ing enthusiastic salesman 
in the field full of vigo 
ep-ta carried forward on the 
wn eloquence and very 
eve phenomenal success in 
few weeks or months of his 


This 
leads him to believe that h¢ 
the tail that all 
into the thing in 


nee career. early success 


ently 
vorld by and 


as to do 1s to go 


ay and his fortune is assured 


I} young enthusiasts set them 
é i) as imsurance experts and 
around for greater worlds to con 

They become contemptuous of 

he one and two thousand dollar cases 
vrote in the first blush of their 

ar] gnorance and they start to go 
er the “once-in-a-lifetime” cases in 

g way. When they do that they are 


d to early failure, except in ex 
the salesman 


esses particular advantages which 


ptional cases where 


from the class to which 


ve nim 


eferring. It is the 


average 


ng man that we are now dealing 
h—those with no particular advan 
t a host of ambition 


First Learn to Walk 


these we would say, with 


erity born of wide experience 


ong observation, “Be satisfied with 


ate degree of success during 
early days in the field; and by 
t} we do not mean that you should 


be ambitious, that would be a fool 


hing to tell any young man; what 

e are trying to do is to caution you 

gainst rushing in on great enter- 
prises before you have fairly won your 
irs in small engagements and are 


competent to tackle the big cases with 

reasonable chance of eventual suc 
Many a promising prospect has 
veen turned away from the right road, 
after shunned insurance 
because some young fool with 
rate book in his hands decided 
to make a call and try to sell him in- 
surance when he didn’t even know why 


cess 


} 
and ever 
agents, 


a new 
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By HERBERT P. BICKLEY 


nted him to iy or what the 
policy he hoped to sell would do. 
And yet this reaching out after great 


iral and admirable trait. 


If it were not for these strivings of 


the young, ambitious, and adventurou 
f the nation where would we be today? 
Was it not the youth that 
won the late back the 
hosts ld { 


the world safe 
for civilization? 


courage of 


war, turned 


enem) and made 


Where Tact Is Essential 


In selling life insurance, howeve. 


a little more tact must be exercised 


than was required in attacking a ma- 
chine gun emplacement on the battle 
fields of Flanders. There your main 


idea was not to persuade your prospect, 


customer, or enemy to do a certall 
thing, but to blow him to hell out of 
it whether he liked it or not—the less 


he liked it the 
But this game of selling is 
entirely. We don’t want to do 


anything to cause our prospects to take 


better you were pleased 
another 
matte! 
interest 


to their heels, we 


them so much that they will want t 


must try to 


come over to our trench and talk about 


capitulation, and to do this success 
fully we must have ideas. Not just 
any old ideas, but bright, new, shining 
ideas that they cannot help but be 
attracted by; swell thought-provoking 
deas, awe-inspiring sometimes and 





Herbert P. Bickley 


perhaps even a little 
that 


of the passive listener an 


frightening it 


ideas will stir the blood and mak 


eager, spell 


bound audience of one who sees spread 
out before him as on a stage a vital, 
breath-catching drama in which he 


plays the leading role and all the othe 
characters are the people he lives fo 
better life itself. Pu 
the strings and let him see them pla 


and loves than 


heir parts in unfamiliar roles. 
him, 
of a factory 


Show for example, the insi 


where rows and rows 0 
girls are working at rows and rows of 
whirling machines. 
ships they have to undergo, their end 
less hours of toil standing on hard cor 
ill-fitting 


they have 


crete floors in shoes, the 
h 


scanty lunches to eat, t 


t 
thin, cheap garments they come to work 
in through the snows and bitter winds 
Take him to the 


some of these people. Let him look ii 


of winter. homes 


through the uncurtained windows and 
see for himself what some little homes 


so far removed from his own, are lik 
Stimulate Emotions 
Then take him back to the factor 


and set him at the paymaster’s desk 
Let him count out the pitiful wages ol 
frail little girls for th 
work 


the workers, 


most part, who themselves int 


early graves amid the paralyzing roar 


of mighty machines, that the other hall 


of the world live in a state 0 

luxury they know little 

trying hard to forget. 
Let him pay out the wages until on 


approaches with faltering step to com- 


may 


about or ar 


plain that the wages he has given het 
are insufficient for her to live upol 
After arguing for a_ littl 
while let him look up and see in this 
poor girl a likeness to his own daugh- 
ter, a few years older, a little thinner 


with her 


but seared with the iron of a great 
grief. When his compassion has in- 


duced him to inquire the girl’s history, 
she shall tell him that when her fathet 
died he left her to take care of and 
bring up the family he loved so well. 

It should not then be a very difficult 
matter to show him how extremely 
frail is the barrier separating the life 
his family is now living from the other 
life he has just been looking at. 


Point out the hard- 


in 
incor 
eldor 
iomn 

slip 


ne oO 


man | 
hing 
f his 
will 1 
on | 
Th 
ustif 


msul 


Wi 
aphor 
porta 
wher 
pect 
cisive 


he sl} 


doing real and direct good to the ris- 








Wilson Slick 


The who love us with the blind ing, the reigning, and the declining life? Is it not unhappiness? What is 
neonditional love of little children generations are unlimited and there are it that men work and slave and toil 
veldom see our faults and never con- few people in any community for whom and fight for all their lives? Is it not 
jemn mistakes. When we do make’ we do not carry a message of hope and happiness? Of course it is, and our 

fs slip they blame the mistake on any- cheer. business is to help busy men and wo- 
ne or anything else but never on us. What is the thing we fear most in’ men in their quest for happiness. 

In spite of this, however, every honest 
wan has a natural urge to do the right 
hing vecially for those he loves, and 
f his path of duty is made clear there i & FT BACK TO FARTH” 
will be no question about what direc- 
ion he will take. 
That, in a nutshell, is the only D _ Ara "ener: Cte 
, Protection Needs Are Too Generally Neglected 
ustification for the existence of the : 2 / C 
‘make | insurance agent—so many men have In Favor of Investment Service 
to Dé 1iown. 
ott What a field of thought that little 
nd aphorism opens up, and what added im- By WILSON SLICK 
h he portance 1s attached to each interview, Vanager. Reliance Life. Johnstown, Pa. 
ne when we realize that we cannot ex- 
e pect our prospect to do anything de- HO : 
Pa cisive until we point out to him why ae geo; : s ay s an e ; persicae tng keg tg ee = . 
be should de it. as a real estate agent; 01 ubstantial field of life underwriting 
pla when a mortician was an un- How to do this—how to renounce our 
= Justify Your Interview dertaker; or when a specialist was a self-imposed investment standings, is 
INSKi family physician; or when an insuror largely a personal problem, but cer- 
WS 0 How futile it seems, in view of what was a life insurance salesman? I tain it is that we must use one plan 
Ws | have just said, for the insurance wonder why it is that every person in or one method of selling life insurance 
hard- vent to go blundering into a man’s __ every line of business or profession at as it should be sold. It behooves each 
end ollice during business hours when he is some time has a tendency to high-hat and every one of us to return to the 
1 col trying to earn his living, to ask him his business. Surely, none of us can plan which we found a most success 
th if he wants to buy any life insurance. deny our business, for our business ful one for ourselves, with our pe 
the Of course his answer will be “No.” To has been a most profitable and most culiar methods of doing business 
VOrk interrupt a man in the midst of his enjoyable one. which each one of us possesses. 
vinds truggle for existence is a_ serious Why then have we in the life insur- Perhaps you have been the old time 
es thing to do without complete justifica- ance business become _ investment hit-or-miss life insurance salesman. 
OK 1 tion. We have no right to obtrude our salesmen? Why must we spend all If results were forthcoming under this 
an elves on other people unless we are our time planning investment estates method, then go back to it. If you 
omes atisfied that what we have to tell when thousands of people need the had no particular prospecting method 
Like them not only something they should protection which life insurance funda- or plan, then try a new one, and if 
know but something they will be glad mentally affords? Why should we be this fails, another one, until you find 
lo know. We have no right to take chasing the investment will-of-the- the particular type or method of 
ctor ip the time of these men unless we are’ wisp when hundreds of people in our operation which best suits your men 
desk thoroughly convinced that what we own neighborhood have no educational tal make-up. 
es of have come to sell is not merely some- program planned for or provided fon As I survey my own company’ 
r th thing they will want, but something them? statement I am gratified and delighted 
int they will insist on having once they Clearly, we face a call to duty, a to be thus reassured that my company 
roar inderstand it, and will thank us for did not swing the pendulum too far 
hall ringing to their notice. and become—first, an investment in 
fe 0 To tell a man that five hundred thou stitution and second, a life insurance: 
al and people are without adequate institution. They, at least, kept their 
neans of support in New York Cit) feet on the ground while all of us rat 
| one ill excite his compassion but will fail around in circles posing as investment 
con lo rouse him to any particular action; salesmen. 
| het but if you show him that his earning Why should we deny, why should 
1po! power is the only thing that keeps his we fight way from the fundamental 
little hildren out of the bread lines, and that concept of life insurance? Why should 
this while he is dilly-dallying about with- we not return to that fold of almost 
ugh- cut adequate insurance the risk of pov- forgotten life insurance salesmen who 
ine! erty is hanging over their heads, and make a living selling life insurance 
rreat that when it falls it will crush, not him, for protection purposes? The patience 
in- but them—if you can do this you will of the American people is almost un- 
tory; he a great life insurance agent and believably long. but sooner or later 
ithe? your success is assured. they’re going to tire of all of us pos- 
and The duty of everyone is to do his ing as investment salesmen, just as 
well. hest to make the community in which they have tired of the specialist who 
icult e lives a better place to live in, and only looks at the right ear—so while 
mely there is no occupation that contributes much discussion is being made about 
life more to this end than that of selling constitutional rights, let’s realize our 
ther life insurance. Our opportunities for constitutional rights and sell life in- 


surance for protection purposes. 
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| DO NOT LIKE THEE, 
DOCTOR FELL 


| ogether With Some Reasons 


For 


| his State ol Altairs 


By The Bat Boy 


OME in, Mr. Blank Sit dow: 
Last week I listened attentive 
ly your sales presentation 

I I wa impressed, You have a 
icy and a good company I 
protection and can afford ti 


told 


But a I 


ver tne 


wrote you, and as I 


phone a few moments 
I am not going to buy from you 
You said you 


If you still insist, 


I wi te¢ 


insisted on knowing 

and can take 
you 

two burns on the edge of 


were made 
the wher 
week. I do not 
objections 

vet did 
light up 
cigarette after the other, 


nat «de k rhey by ciy 


irett vou laid on edge 


were here last 


moke but I have no 


thers smoking, you not ask 


permission to and you 
moked one 
even when my coughing should have 
given you notice that it was unpleas 
ant to me. 

You threw the butts of the cigaret 
tes into my waste paper basket and 
I was constantly apprehensive of fire 
You used my clip and pin containers 
for ash trays when you did not scat 


ter the ashes on my rug or over the 


papers on my desk. 
When you left there were burned 
matches everywhere and other evi 


lences of your presumption. 

I did not like your offensive state 
ment that every he-man smokes. Per- 
haps that is true but I did not like it 

When you called upon me last week 
office without in 
the in 


into 
vitation. How 
formation desk or my secretary I hav« 


you came my 


you got past 
since learned and am not pleased. I 
was telephoning but that did not deter 
you, and you listened to every guard 
dd word I spoke. In the 
you covertly studied the papers on my 


meantime 


lesk 
Then 

sisted on shaking hands. 

select the persons to whom I give that 


around and it 
I prefer t 


you walked 


privilege And you went across the 
room and carried a chair besides mine 
without any apology. You pushed my 
papers aside and opened your brief 


“ase and placed your charts and illus 


tration blanks and other documents 
over the whole desk in careless array 
and I am still worried that some of 
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my correspondence have been 


carried away by you when you left. 


may 


You were emphatic in your demon- 
stration to the point of pummeling m« 
on the back at every opportunity. | 
do not like for people to touch me un 
necessarily. Nor did I care for you 
breath upon my face. 

You called me “Old Topper” 
“Old Man” and “Big Boy.” I wonder 
if the title Mister is in your vocabu- 


and 


You sprawled on your chair, 
the office, sat on the 
edge of my desk, read the index tabs 
of my files and made yourself quite at 


lary. 


tromped over 


home. 
When you 
you 


wanted me to hold a 
threw it, instead of 
me, 


document, 
handing it to 

I am a timid man, as you no doubt 
since I did not have you 
thrown within ten minutes. Be 
sides I was curious 
what lengths you would go. 


gathered, 
out 
curious to see to 


You possibly have been instructed 
to dominate the conversation, so you 
insisted on “butting in” at any time, 
completing every sentence I began, so 
as to be assured it would end your 
way. 


Things | Did Not Like 


The stories you told were offensive. 
I saw little humor in them. I do not 
like a man who over-indulges in pro- 
fanity, or even in slang. I did not 
like your using my telephone without 
permission, particularly when the call 
had no relation to me whatever. And 
speaking of the telephone, I did not 
like waiting after your’ secretary 
called me, until you finally came to 
the phone. 

You have some reason, perhaps, to 
wish personal information about my 
finances. I resented the way you ques- 
tioned me, the personal remarks you 
made, the personal questions you 
asked. 

You have a strong voice, Mr. Blank. 
Forty people in my office heard every 
word you said when you broadcast, 
and they were disturbed in their work. 

This office is for my business af- 
fairs. Just why you assumed that I 
would be willing to use office time for 
personal matters, I fail to under- 
stand 


You watched me eyeing my watch, 
even though I told you I would haye 
to hurry to keep an appointment, and 
yet you stayed on and on. 

I did not like the things you said 
about the X Life Insurance Company, 
I happen to own one of their policies 
and am well satisfied. Your remarks 
about your competitors were entirely 
unealled for. 

You invaded my right of privacy 
not only in reading private papers on 
my desk, in intruding, in asking un- 
called-for questions and making in. 
pertinent remarks, but by cross-ques- 
tioning my employees. You irritated 
and annoyed my secretary and several 
others in my office. My secretary did 
not relish your calling her “Baby” 
and trying to “date” her for luncheon. 

Mr. Blank, I do not like you. I do 
not like anything about you. I do not 
like the way you dress, the way you 
talk, the way you act, nor the way 
you smell. I trust I may never see 
you again and I certainly will take 
every necessary steps that, should you 
return to this office, some one ejects 
you promptly, vigorously and empha- 
tically. 

Good day, Mr. Blank. 


OW what is wrong with that pic 
N ture? Exaggerated, of course 
But every single one of the annoy- 
ances mentioned have actually hap- 
pened in the experience of the writer 

some of them many times—but not 
all because of the discourtesy and lack 
of good sales etiquette on the part of 
any one life underwriter. 

Several more might be listed, for 
the far from completed 
here. 

Expedience demands that we insur- 
ance men avoid certain formalities 
and short cut certain routines. But 
there is no excuse for discourtesy. 
There is no excuse for violations of 
personal prejudices and rights of pro- 
spects and policyholders. There is no 
excuse for being personally offensive. 

One who is well poised in business 
is likely to respect the rights of 
others. He is likely to want to win 
respect by his conduct. 

Many a sale has been lost when a 
prospect could not have told the rea- 
son he failed to buy any more than 
he could tell why he did not like Dr. 
Fell ... in the old rhyme. 

Some men like slang, rough stories, 
informality, and bluntness. But such 
things are dangerous in salesmanship 
until you are sure you know your 


catalog is 


man. 
An insurance man need not be a 
dandy, need not be a Chesterfield, 


need not be a red-tape exponent—but 
—he’d better take care. 


| 
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Leroy A. Lincoln, New President 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


EADING a number of impor- 
tant changes and promotions 


in the official family of the 
Metropolitan Life, announced at the 
March meeting of the company’s 


board of directors, was the creation of 
the post of chairman of the board, to 
be filled by former President Fred- 
erick H. Ecker. Leroy A. Lincoln, 
formerly vice-president and general 
elevated to the 
dency, and five former second vice- 
presidents were made vice-presidents. 


counsel, was presi- 


They are: Frederic W. Ecker, for- 
merly treasurer; James D. Craig, 
formerly actuary; James E. Kava- 
nagh, Ernest H. Wilkes, and Henry 


E. North, formerly second vice-presi- 
dents. Raymond V. Carpenter, for- 
mer actuary, becomes senior actuary 





Frederick H. Ecker. Chairman of the Board 


Ecker Becomes Chairman 
of the Board, Lincoln New 
President,With Many Other 
Important Changes in Staff 


Other were announced 
as follows: 

Second vice-presidents—Charles G. 
Taylor, Jr., Samuel Milligan, Alex- 
ander C. Campbell, Frederick J. Wil- 
liams, and Harry D. Wright, formerly 
third vice-presidents. 

Harry C. Hagerty, for 


promotions 


Treasurer- 
merly assistant treasurer. 

Actuary—Horace R. Bassford, for- 
merly assistant actuary. 

General counsel—Harry Cole Bates 
and Frederic G. Dunham, formerly 
assistants general counsel. 

Assistants general counsel—Joseph 
H. Collins and Churchill Rodgers. 

Mr. Ecker, who had served as pres- 
ident for seven almost to the 
day, will continue to be the chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the 


years 


company. He 


CHANGES 


has been with the Metro- 
politan for more than a half century, 
having celebrated his fiftieth anniver- 
sary in 1933. He began as an office 
boy under Joseph Fairchild Knapp, 
then president of the company, on 
May 6, 1883, when he was 15, at a 
salary of $4 a week. At that time the 
Metropolitan’s assets were slightly in 
of $2,000,000, and it had in 
531,000 policies for insurance 
$63,425,000. The company 
then had but recently attained the 
solid footing from which it started 
on a steady climb to supremacy in the 


connected 


excess 
force 


totaling 


insurance and financial worlds. 
Mr. Ecker’s rise rapid 
the growth of the company, and while 
still in his 20’s he head 
(Concluded on page 15) 


was with 


was made 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





President L. O. Schriver 


On Speaking Tour 


\ t immediately following his 
ma long series of local as 


National Associatior 


Life Underwriters, embarked on a 


dent of the 


rlwind nine-day speaking tour of 
Kast, covering six cities from ( 
nbia, S. C., to Boston, Mass 
Opening h chedule with a talk at 
Cy bia on March 18, President 


Atlanta for a 


moved 





meeting on Thursday, 


I ta 
Mai 1%. The following day he was 
ired speaker at the annual 
I la State Sales Congress, at M 
While there, by means of a long 
phone call and amplifying 
he delivered a hort® addres 
tl Little Rock, Ark., Sales 
( ( 
| , Associat on held one 
arg meetings of the year, a 
nner and reception, for Pres 
Schriver’s appearance there on 
\ The tour ended with tw 
March 26, a noon sessio1 
*hiadelphia and an evening dn 
at Baltimore 
General American Life 
Control In New Hands 
The ale of more than &3 per cent 
f the outstanding shares of Genera 
American Life shares by the Equity 
Corporation, of New York, to. the 
Southwestern Investors Corporatio 
I Dallas, Tex.. last week, is see 
as a beneficial move, severing as it 
doe he interlocking interests of the 


big St. Louis company with the South 


western Life of Dallas, and_ the 
é ntual mutualization of the Gen 
el American Life. This latter 
eventuality would carry the stamp of 
approval of the Missouri insurance 
department, although Superintendent 


O'Malley was 


essed dissatisfaction with the mar 


reported to have ex- 


which the sale was carried ou 
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ts, through the West to 


he Pacifie Coast. Lester O. Schriver. 


The organizers of the Dallas con 


cern include Dexter Hamilton, presi 


dent; James Ralph Wood, secretary, 
and Thomas Clark All are Dallas 
attorneys. The company has $100,000 
apital stock. It is understood from 
a reliable source that the primary 
purpose of the deal was to protect the 
Life, since the General 
American, through the Missouri State 


Southwestern 


Life, owns 5212 per cent of the capital 
stock of the Dallas company. 


Fine Accomplishment 
In Agency Building 

Doing a splendid job of building a 
direct-writing agency force in a com 
pany which, some seven years ago, 
went on a legal reserve basis, is Rob 
ert Orriny, superintendent of agents 
for the National Life Company at Des 
Moines, 


Iowa. That organization, it 





Robert Orriny 


will be recalled, was formerly th 
National Life Association and has 
been making fine progress as the Na 


tional Life Company under the direc- 
on of President Wm. Koch. 
Superintendent Orriny, by training 
, Was well fitted for the 
task he undertook. Born in Chicago, 
he attended schools there and gradu- 


and experien 


ated from the Chicago Business Col- 


lege. His first post was in the ac- 
counting department of Marshall 
Field department stores. Next he 


went into banking because, as he hu. | 
morously says, he saw a sign regard. 
ing banking hours that said “10 to 3. 
and the long hours of department 
store work were behind him. Firs | 
with the old National Bank of Nort} 
America and then with the Conti- 
National at Chicago, he ae. 
rudiments of mone 
His entry into the life 
insurance business came in 1906 as 


nental 
quired the 
transactions. 


cashier in the Springfield, Ill., agencg 
of the Mutual Benefit of 
Graduating to agency supervisor i 
that office, he next became genera 
agent for the Mutual Benefit at Des 
Moines, Iowa, remaining in that post 


Newark 


for six years before resigning to be | 
secretary for the Des Moines Chamber 
of Commerce. 

From the Chamber, several years 
later, he returned to life insurance 
and opened the Des Moines general 
agency for the Columbian National. 
More than three years later, in March 
of 1927, he was called to the home 
office of what was then the National 
Life Association at Des Moines as su- 
perintendent of agents. The charte 
of the organization was changed in 
1929 to the legal reserve basis and 
the unit became the present National 
Life Company, although it had ac- 
tually gone on the legal reserve basis 
n 1928. 

Married and with two children, a 
boy and a girl, Mr. Orriny can _ look 
thirty 
experience and can _ look 
future for the 
agency forces of the National Life. 
In addition to his life insurance work, 


back on nearly years of life 
insurance 


ahead to an active 


Mr. Orriny has long been active h 
civic affairs and is a former president 
of the Life Underwriters’ Associatio1 
of Des Moines. 


B. C. Forbes Scheduled 
For New York Address 

The speaker’s committee of the Lif 
Underwriters Association of the Cit: 
of New York, of which Clifford L 
MeMillen is chairman, has secured for 
the luncheon meeting to be held Tues- 
day, April 14, at 12 p. m. in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania Grand Ballroom, B. C. 
Forbes. 

Mr. Forbes is a well-known com- 
mentator on economic, business and 
He is editor and 
which 


financial happenings. 
publisher of Forbes Magazine, 
reaches leading executives all over the 
country. His ability to feel the dail) 
pulse of business and finance and t 
interpret it in terms of analyses of 
current conditions and their effect o! 
the future is well known. Mr. Forbes 
will speak to the underwriters on 
“The Future.” 


Lif 
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Life Policy Proceeds 


Held Exempt in Pa. 


Wl! er or not life insurance poli 


es tain directions by the insured 
to € t their proceeds from credi- 
tors iims on the beneficiary, that 
esu an be accomplished by the 
ne iry herself, after the death of 
the ired, if she selects one of the 


methods of settlement and 


lire the exemption of the proceeds 
on creditors. This decision be- 
eve be the first judicial ruling on 
this irticular question—was made 
ecently by the Supreme Court of 
Pent vania in an opinion written by 
Judge Barnes. 


Tl Court of Common Pleas at 
Pittsburgh had issued an order vacat 


r hments levied by several bank 





idgment creditors against the pro 
eeds of life insurance policies of 
vhich the insured’s widow was the 
beneficiary and also, with her late 


isband, a judgment debtor of the 


plaintiff banks. This order was af 
firm by the Supreme Court; the 
test case was Provident Trust Co. vs 


Vettic Rothman et al. 


The Supreme Court took up and dis 
S¢ f the various points advanced 
yy the plaintiff banks, including the 
following: The insurance company 
ad sent its checks covering the pro 
eeds of the policies to the beneficiary, 


vho shortly afterward returned them 

the company and selected a printed 
innuity settlement option, requesting 
proceeds be exempt from 
creditors’ claims. The company can 


celled the returned checks and issued 


the annuity contract containing the 
exemption according to Pennsylvania 
aw 

lhe banks claimed that this return 


i! il ellation of checks and issu 
ance of an annuity, at a time when the 
dbeneficlary was insolvent, constituted 
‘raudulent transfers. The Supreme 
however, held that this trans 
vas not fraudulent, since the 


were returned unused soon 


alter being sent and the beneficiary 
Was entitled toa period of grace afte 
the ath of the insured, in which to 
é ne of the options, also that the 
Pen: vania statute had been sub 
tantially complied with 


Guarantee Mutual Campaign 
A special three-day sales campaign 
by the agency force of the Guarantes 
Mutual Li 
honor of J. W. 
] 


president, came to a successful close 


fe Company of Omaha, in 


Hughes, newly elected 


when A. B. Olson, manager of agen- 
cies, presented to Mr. Hughes, in be 
half of the company’s 500 fieldmen, 
applications for a total of more than 
$700,000 of new business. 

A personal letter to the Agency 
} 


force written by dé. * 


former president, announced the 


special loyalty demonstration in honor 


of Mr. Hughes. 


Reliance Home Office 


Hard Hit by Flood 


The home office of the Reliance Life 
Insurance Company of Pittsburgh is 
rapidly nearing normal working con- 
ditions again after ten days of flood 
conditions which for a time compelled 
suspension of business in its Farmers 
Bank Building headquarters. 

On March 18 the swollen waters of 
the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers 
rose a foot an hour to cover the majon 
part of the business section and bring 
the most disastrous flood in the history 
of Pittsburgh. It surged far inland 
to Fifth Avenue and Wood Street 
where the Farmers Building 
houses the Reliance home office. The 


Bank 


entrance to the building was sub 
merged. 
The only space occupied by Reliance 


reached by water was a basement fil 


Buffington, 


room in which old records were kept. 
Herculean efforts of loyal Reliance 
employees moved at least 80 per cent 
of these records to the safety of the 
second floor before in-rushing wate 
called a halt. 

For four days it was necessary to 
suspend business. There was no light, 
heat, water, elevator power, telephone 
or telegraph service. Mail piled up in 
the post office. Railroads and high 
ways leading into the city were 
blocked. 

As soon as the flood receded suf 
ficiently, Reliance employees braved 
terrific traffic and_ transportation 
obstacles and argued through lines of 
police and militia to reach the hom«e 
office. Working under difficulties, u 
ing candles, flashlights and lanterns to 
see and wearing hats and overcoats to 
keep out the damp chill, many depart 
ments functioned on an emergency 
basis. 

Under orders from Executive Vice- 
President Jay N. 
to policyholders and beneficiaries were 


Jamison, payments 


given the first consideration. Hun 
dreds of vouchers were issued to them 
“in spite of hell and high water.” 

A national sales campaign in March, 
which was interrupted for a time in 
the districts affected by the flood, is 
being continued as originally planned. 
Although property damage in the 
Pittsburgh district runs into many 
millions of dollars, loss of life was 
comparatively small. 

Industrialists see a great business 
and building boom, with increased em 
ployment, in the flood stricken areas. 





Chief Claim Examiner Howard J. Walters and his secretary (right) tackle a mass of claims in 

the home office of the Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pittsburgh under flood conditions 

that cut off light, heat, elevator, telephone and telegraph service. Assistant Claim Examiner 

Charlies O'Brien is at the left. A few days after they were able to get into the office all claims 
for which proof had been received were peid. 
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Provident Mutual Life 
“Fifty Year Club” 


Olive D. Weed, manager of the 
tuarial department of the Provident 
Mutu Life Insurance Company of 


hiladelphia, completed fifty years of 


tinuou ervice 


March 15, 


fourth 


npany on 1936 


He the member of the 


ed tT active employees of the 


ompany who have served continu 
isly for fifty years or more. Othe 
members of the club are Assistant 


Beatty, Assistant 
Allen, and Man 


Secretary Robert L. 


Lucius M 


lreasure! 


as an employee of 


ipany’s unique “Fifty Year Club,” 


ager of the Mortgage Loan Depart- 
ment, Frank H. Weed, 
brother of the most recently admitted 


who is the 


member. 

Initiation into this select fraternity 
pleasant experience, ac- 
cording to Mr. Weed, who is known as 
“Ollie” to his friends at the Provident. 
At a luncheon held in his honor on 
Monday, March 16, he was presented 
with a gold watch by his 


was a very 


past and 
associates in the actuarial 
with a congratula- 


present 
department, and 
tory message from the minutes of the 
Board of When he re- 
turned to his desk he found it banked 


Directors. 


high with flowers and other expres 


sions of affection and esteem. 


OVER TWO CENTURIES OF COMBINED SERVICE 





Olive dD 
/ Frank H 


Weed, Manager, 
Weed, Manager, 


Actuarial De pt.; 
Mortgage 


nt Mutual Life officials with nitty or more years’ service, left to right: 


Robert L. Beatty, Asst. Secre- 
Loan Dept.; Lucius M. Allen, 


iess/, Treasurer. 


Recorded Sales Talks 
Endorsed by Leaders 
Although it sounds like a big busi 
nes proposition, Lloyd 
world to know that he is 
busi 


Pattersor 
vant the 
tt leaving the life insurance 
because he has organized 


ess me rely 
the Master Salestalks Recording Bu 
reau, Inc To make certain this will 


William C. 


rokerage 


ot be necessary, in fact, 
Bawden has resigned as 
ipervisor of the Clancy D. Connell 


Agency of the Mutual 


ecome executive secretary of the new 


Provident 


enterprise And the new enterprise 


briefly, the recording and mei 
handising of selected sales talks by 
known life insurance lead 
oh +) 


ae) 1¢ 


nationally 
ers throu medium of ordinary 
phonograph records 


In this endeavor Mr 


he active cooperation of many of the 


Patterson has 


tstanding life insurance men of 
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\merica, his advisory board reading 


like Who’s Who in Life Underwriting. 
The initial 


three records offered for 


listribution are “Prospecting,” by C. 


Preston Dawson, production manager 


f the Beers Agency, New England 
Mutual, New York; “Cardinal Prin- 
ciples,” by T. M. Riehle, Riehl 


Equitable of the U.S.A., New 
Ralph G. 


Agency, 
York, and “Closing,” by 
Engelsman, Englesman Agency, Penn 
Mutual, New York. Other 


inder contract include, 


speakers 
as said before. 
? 


a long list of men whose services as 


platform speakers are constantly in 
demand by associations everywhere. 
The records can be played on any 
make of phonograph and, as evidenced 
at a special demonstration given at a 


ly one hundred fellow 


luncheon to ne: 
ife underwriters and general agents 
last week, the voices are reproduced 


with amazing fidelity to life. 





Life Agents Brief Just Out 


Another first has been scored by The 
Spectator statisticians with the an- 
nouncement that copies of the 1936 
Life Agents Brief are already on their 
way to life insurance men all over the 
country. Successfully hurdling the ad 
vanced publication schedules, the demon 
fact-finders and compilers have given 
of their best to the waiting insurance 
world. Besides being the first publica- 
tion available to incorporate compre- 
hensive treatment of the new monthly 
debit ordinary rates and values issued 
by the Metropolitan Life and the Pruden- 
tial, the Brief has also added several new 
features that are exclusive with this pub- 
lication. Full details concerning the 28th 
annual edition of the Life Agents Brief 
and a partial list of its contents may be 
found on the Costs and Contracts pages 
(16 and 17) of this issue of The Spec- 
tator. 





National Leaders 
Speak at Boston 

The Boston Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation had one of the largest meet- 
ings of its history last week. Speakers 
included Lester O. Schriver, 
dent of the National Association, Guy 
W. Cox, president of the John Han- 
Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Francis J. DeCelles, Insurance 


presi- 


1 
COCK 


Commissioner of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Cox paid high tribute to the life 
insurance agents and stressed their 
importance in the insurance picture. 
He made a plea for “quality” produc- 
tion as against “quantity” production 
Mr. Schriver, who was ending a nine- 
day trip throughout the East, gave 
the members a verbal picture of The 
Century of Progress. 

Insurance Commissioner DeCelles, 
prefacing his remarks with an avowal 
of sincerity and no desire to flatter, 
said: “It is an old principle in the 
Massachusetts that the 
least regulation is the best regulation. 
than any other 


business 


department 
You people more 
branch of the have estab- 
lished standards of ethics that make 


any other efforts unnecessary.’ 


Home Life Appoints 
R. B. Helser in H. O. 


The Home Life of New 
just appointed Ray B. Helser super- 
visor of field service in the home office 


York has 


agency department. He will handle 


publicity, advertising and the sales 
promotional material of the company. 

Mr. Helser comes to the Home Life 
from the Yeomen Mutual Life of Des 
Moines, Iowa, where for the past four 
years he was agency secretary. He is 
a graduate of Drake University and 
has had nine years of experience in 
sales promotion work. 
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WILLIAM H. PIERSON 


Pierson Honored on 50th 


William H. Pierson, of the Newark 
Agency of the Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia, 
began his fiftieth year as an agent of 
the company on March 14, 1936. No 
other active agent now with the com- 
pany has been in continuous service 
for so long a 
Franklin C. 


according to 
manager of 


period, 
Morss, 


Occidental Life of L. A. 
Elevates Giles and Clarke 
Robert J. 
the chairmanship of the board of the 
Occidental Life Insurance Company 
of Los Angeles and Dwight L. Clarke 
to the position of executive 
Giannini has 


Giles has been elevated to 


elected 
vice-president. L. M. 
been reelected to the presidency of the 
company. 

Mr. Giles became affiliated with the 
Occidental Life in 1908 and eventu- 
ally came to hold the position of vice- 
president and general manager. He 
will continue active in the company 
and will give a major part of his time 
to a general expansion program. 

Mr. Clarke is a vice-president of the 
Bank of 
four years has been in charge of up- 
ward of 100 branches in the bank’s 


America and for the past 


southern district. He is a native of 
Berkeley, Cal., and attended the Uni 
versity of California, which is located 
there. Mr. Clarke was vice-president 
and manager of the Security Trust 
Company when it was sold to a prede- 
cessor of Transamerica late in 1927. 
His subsequent career with the Bank 
of America followed. 

Another promotion of importance is 
the election of Tookey 
position of associate actuary 
Occidental Life. He has been 
15 years with the company. 


Clarence H. 
0 the 


0 tha 
i € 


Cox Succeeds Rose 
In Metropolitan Life 


After more than 43 years of ser- 
vice as agent, assistant manager, in- 
spector, and head of the investigation 
division, Assistant Secretary C. C. 
Rose is exercising his retirement priv- 
ilege and ceased his active duty on 
April 1, 1936. Starting with the 
company as agent in New York, Mr. 
Rose, by his character, ability, and 
industry, won his way through suc- 
cessive important positions in the field 
until, in the year 1922, he became a 
member of the official family with the 
title of assistant secretary. 

Rose as the 
division, 


As successor to Mr. 
head of the 
with the title of manager of this di- 
appointed 


investigation 
vision, the company has 
Kenneth Cox, former assistant man- 
ager of the investigation division. 


Cunningham Made Manager 

William FE. with 16 
vears of insurance experience behind 
him, has been appointed by the Provi- 
dent Mutual of Philadelphia, manager 
of their office at Syracuse, N. Y., ef- 
fective April 1. A native of Cale- 
donia, N. Y., he is thus returning to 
home territory; he was lately 
nected with the Cincinnati office of 
the Provident Mutual. 


Cunningham, 


con- 


LA.C. Executive Body 
To Meet on April 16 


A luncheon-meeting of the execu 
tive committee of the Insurance Ad 
vertising Conference in New York at 
the Hotel New Yorker on April 16 has 
been arranged by Clarence Palmer, 
president of this organization of ad- 
vertising men representing life, fire 
and casualty companies in the United 
States and Canada. At this time final 
plans will be discussed and adopted 
for the conference’s May meeting. A 
tentative program will be submitted 
by W. Leslie Lewis, of the Agricul- 
tural of Watertown, chairman of the 
program committee, and his associate, 
David C. Gibson, of the Maryland 
Casualty. 

In his eall for the meeting, Presi 
dent Palmer, who is advertising man- 
ager of the Insurance Co. of North 
America, said that, besides complet 
ing the program for the May meet 
ing, “the subject of the organization’s 
return to its former practice of ex 
hibiting the best examples of the 
year’s work by the members at the 
annual conference will also be dis 
cussed.” Stanley F. Withe, advertis 
ing manager of the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety, who is the I.A.C. representa- 
tive on the committee for National 
Accident & Health Week, April 20-25, 
is expected to be present and report 
at this meeting. 
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In the Pink of Concision 
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Service Life Modernizes 


And Coordinates Bldg. 


i co rad na ‘ 
| Se. e | 
( pat ha peen « mpl 
v hor tice building at 1s 
str Omaha, Nebra 
€1 na ipe ? 
Jol \. Farber. The pro 
" ) ne icture make 
nding tandmar! Omaha 
il \ t I il a ma 
ilu 
\ é levelope rv Presi 
} v7 an a) secretlal H P 
| t} S< ice Life has come 
! i ity ] bevan Dus 
septembel 102 vith ip 
irplus of $125,000. By 1926 
were $522,558 and in the 
tel yea tnis tem had riser 
$5,500,000 while the irplu 
holders increased from som« 
S700 000 to almost $500,000 Insu) 
mre wa Ss] SUD SOD at tine 
1926 but by the close of last 
d at $24,194,000 
financial tatement as oft 
December s1, 1935, the Service Life 
vs a total income for the year of 
: 03,408 Surplus to policyholde) 
i 22 with asset of $5.605 
es e company Na paid a tota 
holders date of $3,207,280 
dend to policvholders since 
i i ? nave bee! $718,244 


Among the assets at the beginning 


vea were government bonds 


nunicipal bonds total 


SNS On) ind SISdS7.2 yin pre 
‘ al MOOLICY) hOal Re A 
d ! kding the new 
e build ium to S618, 
( isset ! ide $251,352 
ma ne pond 


ANNOL NCEMENT 


rhe firm of Cameron & 


Consulting Actuaries of Chicago, Ili 


nois, consisting of Mr. J. C. Cameron 
ind Mr. W. W. Chambreau, has beer 
ssolved. effective as of recent date 
Mr. Cameron will continue as con 
ulting Chicago and ex 
pects to announce his new location lt 
ne neal u ( 
Mr. Chambre has taken over the 
rm’s_ office n the Harris Trust 
Building, Chicago, and its branch 
office i he Investment Building. 


Washington, D. ¢ and will continue 


to specialize heretofore in tax con 


ife insurance com 


Southern Ageney Officers 


Spring Meeting Announced 
Bidgood of the School of 
University of Ala 
Dyer of Vanderbilt 


Dean Lee 
Commerce at tne 
bama and Dr. Gus 
be the guest speakers 
held April 28 as 


University, will 


dinner to be 


ut ne 
one of the features of the Southern 
Agency Officers’ Round Table in Bi 


mingham, which is being organized 


by the Life Insurance Sales Research 


Bureau. The program, which will be 
April 28, and continue 


vil al noon, 


through April 29, will follow immedi 
the 
the Life 
Both gatherings will be at 
as Jefferson Hotel. 


other speakers who have 


Southern Round Table of 
Association. 


the Thom 


Advertisers’ 


Among the 
i cepted Invitations to appear on the 


program are Frank P. Samford, pres 


ident of the Liberty National; Di 

Johr B. Steele, medical director o1 

he Volunteer State, and J. M. Wad 

lell, agency manager of the Pilot. It 
] 


the re W l] be a 


Week 


also expected that 


report on Life lh plans 


urance 





New Home Office of Service Life 
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of Omaha 


Chambreau, 


Travelers Starts New 
Course on April 6 


The large 
for enrollment in 


number of applications 
the first session of 
the Travelers’ new home office schoo] 
which begins on April 6 and continues 
for four weeks, has led the company 
to inaugurate a regular series of such 
Through this plan 
opportunity to 


courses. young 
study 
life, accident and group insurance in 
what is believed to be the oldest train- 
ing school in the insurance field, since 
the 
training system for field representa- 
tives more than thirty years ago. At 
that time only two business corpora- 
the United States, the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company and 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
had instruction fo: 
their representatives. 

to the 


school depends upon recommendations 


men have an 


Travelers organized its present 


tions in 


pany, courses of 


Admission life and accident 


by the company’s managers and gen- 


eral agents in the field and by the 
approval of the home office. Students 
must pay their own traveling and 
living expenses, but materials and 
textbooks are supplied by the con- 
pany. The new school will be con- 


Daniel J. “dean” 
of the Travelers’ 


1918 


ducted by Bloxham, 
training school since 
and a Travelers 
with Mr. Bloxham 
is supervisor of the agency field ser- 
the life, 
insurance departments. In 


former man- 


ager, assistants. 
and 
addition 


vice of accident group 


to receiving instruction in selling 
methods and underwriting procedure, 
students will hear lectures by officials 


of the company. 


Prudential Conference 
Coming on April 20-22 


Various department heads, seventy- 
448 in- 
dustrial superintendents are expected 


five ordinary managers and 
to attend the annual three-day busi- 
conference of the Prudential! of 
Newark April 20, at the 
home office. These delegates will come 
Domin- 


ness 
starting 


trom 


states, the 
the 


thirty-eigh 


Canada and Hawaiian Is- 


lor of 


lands. 


Edward D. Duffield will 
welcome at the 
the 
company executives 
Tuesday, April 21, 


President 
vive an address of 
meeting confer- 
othe 


will speak briefly. 


general opening 


ence, and 


will be devoted to a series of divi- 
sional and group meetings at the 
home office and the Hotel Commodore, 
New York, and the conference will 


close with the annual banquet at the 
Wednesday evening, 
Duffield will act as 


Commodore on 
President 


toastmaster. 


when 
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Metropolitan Changes 


oncluded from page 9) 


of the bond and mortgage division. 
having demonstrated a highly devel- 
ped ility as a real estate expert 
foll g the depression of 1893. He 
was pointed the first comptroller 
f the Metropolitan in 1905, and a 
veal ter, at the age of 40, he be- 
ame reasurer and chief financial 
fhiee 

F that time until his accession 


t! vider duties of the presidency, 
directly responsible 


financial progress of the com- 


Mi Ker Was 


al 

Jol Rogers Hegeman was presi- 
ler the company and Haley Fiske 
was ce-president when Mr. Ecker 
was ected a director of the Metro- 
polit in 1909. When Mr. Hegeman 
died 1919, Mr. Fiske succeeded to 
the esidency and Mr. Ecker was 
elected vice-president. Mr. Fiske died 


in 1929, and on March 26 of that year, 
Mr. Eckei 

Mr. Lincoln, the new president, has 
with the Metropoli- 
1918, having 


was elected president. 


een associated 
tan nce January 1, 
terminated a successful career in pri- 
vate legal practice to accept the offer 
f appointment as general attorney 
f Metropolitan. A 
New York State, he was born to the 
law, his father, Charles Z. Lincoln, 
naving been legal adviser to three of 
governors Governors 
Morton, Black and Theodore 

velt; author of a number of 


native of 


of the 


the State’s 
Roose- 

legal 
including a constitutional his- 
tory of New York State; and a dele- 
te to the State Constitutional Con- 


WOrkKs, 


ga 
vention of 1894. 

Mr. Lincoln was 
Yale College in 1902 and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1904. He prac- 
Buffalo, N. Y., until 
father had done 


graduated from 


ticed law in 
1915, when, as his 


before him, he served as a delegate 
to the State Constitutional Conven- 
tion of that year. His work as a 


appointment as 
York State In- 
post he 


delegate led to his 
ounsel to the New 
Department, which 
resigned two years later to 
a member of the law firm of Rumsey 
and Morgan, insurance attorneys, of 
New York City. 

In 1926 Mr. Lincoln was appointed 
general counsel of the Metropolitan 
and was made first vice-president and 
general counsel in 1929. He was 
elected a director in November, 1929, 
and on January 28, 1930, he was 
elected vice-president, also continuing 
to serve as general counsel. 

Mr. Lincoln now becomes president 
of an organization employing approx- 
imately 50,000 persons in the field and 


surance 
become 


Tax Questions 
and 


Answers 
By FORREST L. MORTON 


’ 7 
chent who owns 


Question ] ha ‘ ( 
$65,000 of life insurance with his wife 
named as direct beneficiary. Income 
options have heen « rplained to him, 
hut, on account of his having a family 
of young childre he realizes that the 
amount and term needed will 
and he has 

eract optional 
bit has left that 


her- 


mcome 
change from yea to year, 
not de signated the 
mode of settlement. 
to his heneficiary to decide foi 
self. 
Is he 
tlar $40,000 exen ption allowed under 
the Federal Estate Law if the 
paid on the income 


eutitled to more than the 


reg- 
pro- 
ceeds should be 
to designate 


hasis, and does he have 


the exact optional mode of settlement 


during his lifetime in order to obtain 
this exe mption? 
JOSEPH P. MAINE, 
Torrington, Connecticut 


ANSWER: The special $40,000 exemption 
allowed by the Federal Estate Tax Law in 
connection with Ife insurance proceeds pay- 
able to named beneficiaries applies whether 
the proceeds are paid in a single sum or 
under some optional mode of settlement. 
But one $40,000 exemption is allowed regard- 
less of the number of beneficiaries or the 
form of settlement. 


in the home and head offices in New 
York City, San Francisco, Calif., and 
Ottawa, Canada. It is an organiza- 
tion which embraces 27,500,000 policy- 
holders—every fifth man, woman, and 
child in the United States and Can- 
ada—who are insured by the Metro- 
politan for a total of $20,269,349,576. 
efforts to 


longevity and prevent disease among 


Because of its promote 


the general population as well as its 
company has 


own membership, the 
been referred to as “the greatest 
single institution devoted to public 


welfare.” 
Frederic W. 
is a graduate of Harvard University, 
where he majored in economics, and 
served as a ‘first lieutenant with the 


Ecker, vice-president, 


American army overseas during the 
World War, being awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross and the 
French Croix de Guerre for bravery 
After the war he began 
a practical study of finance, begin- 
ning as a blotter clerk in a security 
house. He soon became assistant to 
the manager of the bond department, 
years in 


in action. 


and later was for several 


(Jucstion ] have issned a poliey 
ff substantial amount on one of ny 
clients. This policy names irre vocably 
as beneficiary and two sons 


with all 
pi ‘ di 


the wife 
as contingent beneficiaries 
rights ta the mite 
CCaSCS the Insured. the 
vested in the Howeve r, 
the wife and sons predecease the In- 


sured then the 


fa his estate. 


and if she 
rights are 
if both 


Sous 


policy will he payable 


I am interested ti knowing if there 

. . . ; 
have been any rece nt rulings re garda- 
, 

nog the taxability of these proceed 


under the Federal Estate Act of 1925. 
T am of the opinion that the Insured 
has not given ip the incidents of 


ownership since there is a vrever- 
sionary interest and that these pro 
ceeds are at the present time subject 

» the Federal Estate Tax. 

A “Question and Answer’ 
conducted by Mr. Morton should be of 
much interest and profit to the re ad- 
ers of The Spectator. 

FRANK A. WILLIAMS 


Vewa) k, Ne Ww 


] 
COLMAN 


Je rsey 


ANSWER: No court decisions or ruling have 
come to my attention dealing with the tax 
ability of life insurance proceeds under the 
Estate Tax section of the Federal Revenue 
Act of 1935. On the other hand, it seems 
to me that the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Bingham v. 
U. S., which was handed down on December 
9th, 1935, clearly indicates that such pro- 
ceeds would be exempt from Federal Estate 
tax under the present act, regardless of when 
the policies were issued, although the deci- 
sion does not directly so state. 


charge of security sales for a trust 
company. In 1925 he was offered an 
appointment as assistant treasurer of 
the Metropolitan at the 
the late Haley Fiske, who was then 
president, and joined the company on 
Marcu 16 of that year. He was ap 
pointed treasurer in September, 1931. 
Mr. Ecker will have immediate super- 
vision of the company’s investments 

Mr. Craig is of the second of three 
generations of actuaries and is a past 
president of the Actuarial Society of 
America and the Casualty Actuarial 
Society. During February, last, he 
celebrated his fortieth anniversary of 
was ap 


instance of 


Metropolitan service. He 
pointed a clerk in the company’s ac- 
tuarial division in 1896 and in 1909 
was promoted to be assistant actuary. 
He was made actuary in January 
1922. In his new capacity as vice- 
president his duties will include a 
general supervision of the home office. 
The three other vice-presidents 
Mr. Kavanagh, Mr. Wilkes, and Mr. 
North—began their careers as agents 
in the field, and each one has risen 
through all of the intervening grades. 
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PHOENIX MutTuat Lire INSURANCE COMPAN) 
— ‘ 9 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
HE dividend scale effective July 1936 represents a general increase over 
the scale adopted for the dividend year beginning July 1935. 
The amount of increase and the percentage of increase under the new 
sale effective July next, on an ordinary life policy issued at age 25, the 
first year dividend is an increase of 73c or 19.36 per cent; at age 35, 36c 
»r 7.50 per cent; at age 45, an increase of 44c or 10.76 per cent and at 
age 55, $1.51 or 12.13 per cent. 
At the end of the fifth dividend year the increase at age at issue 25 on 
the ordinary life policy is 84c or 19.91 per cent; at age 35, 8c or 1.45 per 
cen at age 45, 67c¢ or 10.72 per cent and at age 55 an increase of $1.34 
16.52 per cent. 
The rate of interest payable on proceeds of policies left under mode of 
settlement and on dividends left to accumulate is 4.0 per cent. This is the 
same rate of interest paid in the dividend year beginning July 1935. 
Using the July 1936 dividend scale, the average annuel net cost of the 
ompany's Endowment at age 85, 3 per cent reserve policy issued at age 35 “¢ : ° ™I ginn 
if surrendered at the end of twenty years will be $4.60 as against $4.79 Life Agents Brief Is Now show 
d th : . = 7 
under the present scale; at age 45 the average net cost of the same policy Being Distributed total 
at the end of twenty years will be $8.40 which compares with $8.84 under 
on 92 7 . ° "elve 
the present scale. The 1936 edition of the Life Agents - 
3 — - —— = — . —s . 2 ° ost, 
JULY, 1936, DIVIDEND SCALE—PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE Brief, containing information §ar- ‘ 
INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT ranged in a manner not available in 
pee , an 
Dividends per $1,000—Effective July, 1936 (Am. 3 and 344% Basis) any other publication, made its twen- nd 
e ° rena 
ENDOWMENT AT AGE 8&5. 3¢, BASIS ty-eighth annual appearance _ this al 
° . scait 
Age at Issue week. This popular pocket reference 
1 lend at End of Year ) ) ) th 1 0 55 60 | a liaedti i ° ss ; 1eS 
; a Rt spollagees 050 een i nen aenae 00k, consolidating premium rates, 7 
en z ( £93.86 $27.5 $32.36 S3S8S.85 $47.68 $59. $76.¢ 4 0S 
150 64.92 1 6.2 24 8.63 10.32 surrender values, and net costs of polli- f 
164 5.00 >. 26 5.70 6.39 7.45 SRG 10.51 . ° = ° . The 
: con Ok @ “82 656 7.66 9.06 10.66 cies issued by more than 170 life in- : 
LJ : ~ > ~ — a oe ' ‘ A brea 
—— fo si. aes ae + er surance companies, retains its same r 
>.06 4 >. 58 6 6.92 8.07 9.45 2 c ‘ - patil 
dividend 15 years. 78.70 83.42 89.85 99.36 112.43 129.02 151.75 185.93 size in spite of the fact that a number : 41 
otal dividend 20 vears.109.92 117.27 127.32 ).98 158.36 182.61 216.93 266.70 2 ‘ Al 
! lividend 2 year 09.92 1 l 140.98 1 61 61 21¢ f ( of new features have been incorpo- 
('WENTY PAYMENT LIFE ENDOWMENT AT AGE 85, 3° BASIS rated into it. — 
Age at Issue ~ — this 
ee eee ee . 0 _ 10 1h 50 55 60 In addition to containing all in- Ord 
Pr $30.77 $33.65 $37.16 $41.54 $47.19 $54.73 $65.12 $79.85 formation that might reasonably be Yea 
4.47 1.90 5.14 5.55 6.22 21 8.61 10.33 A . ee 
1.4 0: 0 5.75 6.4 r 8.87 10.53 expected to appear in such a publica- . 
. = ¢ Q . "32 “70 : e . toge 
1.8 5.19 5.48 * 6.6 Ze. er ep tion, the Brief contains a number of tee" 
Ox 4 4 >. 65 6.16 6.9 2 9.5 9 e = r suc 
29 5.50 5.85 6.38 7.19 8.28 9.68 11.34 tables peculiar to itself, the inclusion ‘ 
i end 15 vear 86.64 91.78 98.45 108.00 120.99 136.70 158.30 190.23 . . ° P : “a ror 
lividend 20 years 12611 134.23 144.76 158-79 176.81 199.73 231.65 276.89 of which has given it the greatest cir- oad 
culation of any book of its kind. As A 
rWENTY YEAR ENDOWMENT, 314°; BASIS ulation f — ok _ 68 are 
a alt Mac in the previous editions, the new Brief ' 
we : est, 
t End of Year 4 sf) 5 10 5 50 55 ins °o ; - ¢ Ly ) : 
= 13.48 $44.05 $44.92 $46.95 $48.79 $52.98 $50.92 contains premium rates on seven of be 3 
, 1.8 1.82 212 2.3% the most popular policies, arranged in divi. 
8 1.89 1.91 0 2.25 2.48 tabular form at each age of issue. 
1 04 99 2.00 2 2.37 2.58 : x 7 pan. 
l 0s 2.11 2.25 2.49 2.65 Data in this section are separated into lr 
’ > 18 »9 ? 38 ? 27 i , i , I 
laos et + one 10:56 19:81 aa > participating and non-participating f it 
idend ’ Vf 0.39 1 63.42 66.4 0.29 5 s >< : } 
rates. den 
ears of experience in the presenta- | viv 
Y f ex] the pr ta give 
tion of this material for a large num- cost 
ber of companies have proved the ssu 
practicability of the arrangement. T 
Rates for all companies are available t 
; J . g n 
. ati P ; vears, respectively. Rates per $1,000 : = 2 ‘ : 10 
Ohio National Life, : : nt ag in a flash. No thumbing of pages is | tha 
at respective ages are: , . . 
Columbus. Ohio required to make a quick comparison the 
»aprensawnee of rates. Participating and non-par- | sior 
—_ - ati ee *ARTICIPATING op . 
\ new Salary Continuation Term ; ; ticipating premiums are presented for ran; 
P l h the articipat yr and 10-Year 15-Year 20-Year ; : . ae : 
olicy on both the participating an _ Term Term Term each age of issue from 15 to 65. Cash run 
non-participating plans is now being 25 $9.88 $10.32 $10.84 values are shown for ages at five-year pag 
offered by the Ohio National Life. The 10.48 11.12 11.84 intervals at the end of 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, var 
35 11.5¢ 12.44 13.85 = 
policy may be used with any othe 10 13.66 15.23 17.46 15 and 20 years. 0 
form of insurance or added to exist 45 17.1 19.76 23.19 A feature that has won wide com- divi 
ng insurance in units of $10. The ee 22.74 26.68 reve mendation for the Brief in recent pair 
Salary Continuation Term Policy fo rn reais , years, and one which reappears in the pay 
the 10-year term will have a minimum NON-PARTICIPATING 1936 issue, is the showing of current I 
. ; ~~ 25 $8.10 8.32 $s. “—- . Visi 
monthly income of five units or $50; . — a dividend scales for a 20-year period VIS] 
30 8.59 8.$ Al : i 
15-year term, $40, and the 20-year 35 9.36 9.95 11.02 for Ordinary Life, 20 Payment Life Plic 
term, $30. Waiver of premium dis- 40 11.20 12.35 14.16 and 20 Year Endowment policies. ind 
ability will be issued with the policies “ 14.49 16.62 19.45 These illustrations are presented for felt 
a Ga 2 0 19.98 23.46 a = 
which are convertible in 7, 12 and 15 a2 28 97 ages of issue at five year intervals be- ae 
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— os casi ee 5 ee 
SUN LirE ASSURANCE Co. OF CANADA 
4 
HE 1936 dividend scale is the same as the 1935 dividend scale except 
for one modification. This modification consists in paying to the issues 
of 1931 a special fifth year dividend, since the issues of that year received 
] no first year dividend. 
This special fifth year dividend represents an average 25 per cent increase 
over the fifth year dividend of the 1935 scale. As an illustration, the fifth 
year dividend, including the special dividend on an ordinary life policy 
issued at age 25, is an increase of 96c, or 25.07 per cent; at age 35 it is 
$1.17 or 25.11 per cent; at age 45, $1.42 or 25.09 per cent; at age 55; 
$1.75 or 25.00 per cent. 
On the 20 payment life policy issued at age 25, the fifth year dividend, 
including the special dividend under the 1936 scale, represents an increase 
of $1.04 or 25.06 per cent; an increase of $1.27 or 25.00 per cent at age 35; 
an increase of $1.50 or 25.04 per cent at age 45; an increase of $1.78 or 
25.04 per cent at age 55. 
one ginning at age 25, and for each age The rate of interest payable on proceeds of policies left under mode of 
shown there is a breakdown giving settlement and on dividends left to accumulate is 3.75 per cent. This is 
total premiums paid, total dividends re- the same rate of interest payable during 1935. 
gents | ei Ve net cost, the average yearl) Using the 1936 dividend scale, including the special fifth year dividend, 
ae “ost, the cash value at 20 years, the the average annual net cost of an ordinary life policy issued at age 35, 
ah net cost if surrendered at 20 years if surrendered at the end of 20 years, will be $5.82 as compared with $5.88 
le in a ale aa kapha -f mi under the 1935 scale. At age 45 the net cost of the same policy at the end 
twen- ant e average yearly cost : —_ of 20 years will be $10.58 as compared with $10.65 under the 1935 scale. 
this rendered after 20 years. Dividend 
rae scales on 5, 10 and 15 year term poli , ue mr } a 
aaa des are alee shown with tetel de- 1936 DIVIDEND SCALE—SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
poli- posits for the term and dividend rates. COMPANY OF CANADA, MONTREAL 
e in The 1936 dividend scales and net cost Dividend per $1,000 (Om (5) 3% Reserve) 
ai breakdowns are shown for 75 partici- ORDINARY LIFE 
i 
p ing ~ i 2S Age at Issue 
mber . er bs presiaranten . Dividend at End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
wrpo- | All dividend data for each company Premiums $21.25 $24.20 $27.90 $32.65 $38.90 $47.05 $57.95 $72.65 
have been consolidated in the Brief I Sk 391 426 462 508 560 620 694 
‘ come < 6.00 Oat 20 02 o.U2 OO 1.2 Dee 
"" this year. Dividend scales on the 3 3.64 4.02 4.39 4.78 5.27 681 6.47 7.26 
l- ; ; é 2 1 3.74 4.13 4.52 4.94 5.46 6.04 6.74 7.56 
> te Ordinary Life, 20 Payment Life, 20 Be Sc cen eben he eh: “4.79 5.30 *5.83 °6.38 °7.08 *7.84 *8.75 *9.84 
a Year Endowment and Term policies Total dividend 15 years. 60.99 68.14 75.49 83.41 93.12 103.70 116.14 130.41 
lica- , eee Total dividend 20 years. 89.36 100.27 111.58 123.77 138.43 154.29 172.59 193.20 
<a together with supplementary exhibits 
ision such as the number of years required TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 
aie for a policy to become paid up or Age at Issue 
. ieagrey Dividend at End of Ye: 25 3 35 5 5 55 5 
mature as an endowment if dividends 8g ga OR oO MO Eg Ae 
As je p Premiums $30.70 $33.70 $37.35 $41.75 $47.20 $54.15 $63.40 $76.10 
rief are allowed to accumulate with inter- 1 3 ifs aia ih ; ; Bo ae 
- ms - ae AS ae 2 3.64 1.04 1.43 4.80 5.19 5.62 6.14 6.74 
er est, and the rates of interest payable 3 3.80 4.22 4.64 5.04 5.45 5.91 6.45 7.08 
, in 1936 are shown together with other 4 3.97 4.42 4.86 5.28 5.72 6.20 6.78 7.43 
d in i . oe oo *5.19 °5.78 *6.35 °6.91 °%7.49 °8.13 °%8.89 %9.74 
| dividend information for each com Total dividend 15 years. 71.65 79.74 87.87 95.86 104.07 112.80 122.61 133.20 
sue. pany Total dividend 20 years.110.94 123.42 136.05 148.52 161.25 174.53 188.98 204.07 
into pai — : ‘ 
: In addition to the probable net costs *Includes special 5th year dividend +Policies issued without the income 
ting Ee) ap disability benefit only. 
of insurance, based upon present divi- 
dend scales, a section of the Brief is 
nta- given over to showing the actual 
um- costs and dividend records of policies 
the ssued in 1926, 1921 and 1916. 
_ The advantage of showing informa- 
ible tion under subject headings rather ment, residence, suicide, travel, etc 25c weekly. Intermediate rates are 
does than company, is best illustrated in A special table shows the net rate of shown for Ordinary Life, 20-Payment 
son the section tabulating Policy Provi- interest earned last year by the com- Life and 20-Year Endowment, and the 
ar- sions. So simply are these tables ar- panies on their mean invested assets. amount of infantile insurance pur- 
for ranged that an agent or his client This figure is taken from Item 12 of chased for 5c weekly on the Whole 
ash running his eye down the exposed the Gain and Loss Exhibit. Life and 20-Year Endowment plans. 
pm page, can immediately ascertain the For the agent whose company issues The financial standing of the com- 
10, varied nature of the contracts offered. industrial or intermediate insurance, panies engaged in the business at the 
Other tables in this class are annual the new Brief will be especially use- close of the year 1935 rounds out this 
m- dividends payable in 1936 on fully ful. Information for all large compa- all-important vest-pocket book, a very 
ent paid life policies and rates of interest nies writing industrial, infantile and necessary adjunct to the life insurance 
the payable on proceeds of policies. intermediate rates is arranged in the salesman. The visible index that in- 
ent In the section entitled “Policy Pro- quick reference style, which is main voked such favorable comment when it 
iod visions,” the Brief gives data on ap- tained throughout the book. Specifical- appeared four years ago, has been re- 
I PI g 
ife plications, dividend provisions, double ly, there is shown the amount of in- tained and enlarged in the new book. 
es. indemnity, incontestability, non-for- dustrial insurance purchased on the The 1936 Brief is bound effectively in 
— feiture, grace in payment of premi- Whole Life, 20-Payment Life and 20- blue fabricoid and sells for $2, with 
for : q ’ 
“ ums, loans, paid-up options, reinstate- Year Endowment plans for 5c, 10¢ or lesser prices for quantity lots. 
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Administration 


The Service Rendered by 
An Association 


g dinner of 


the spring 
Life Underwriters’ Asso 
Pr lent Guy W. Cox of the 
k Mutual Life Insurance 
‘ sed his reat interest 
he Boston and all 
ters’ associations, and 
the helpful service being 


the natlonal associa- 


with pleasure to 
next national con 


a to be held 


“that we all will 


in Boston in 
and hoped 
erything in our power to make 
uccessful and profitabl 

in its history.” 
~ e years ago,” he continued, “In 
Thrift 


said: 


the International 
Milan, Italy, I 
fe companies are commit- 
justified by 


e belief, fully 


nee, that the life agent per- 
an economic service that so- 


a at present constituted, re 


rhe life agent is a necessary 
irt of our civic, social and industrial 
fe and is entitled to the respect and 
ipport of the public; he performs a 
afford to do 


indispen- 


society 


cannot 


a service that is 


‘It is not enough to prove that life 
agents are an indispensable 


uranct 
Such a group has rights as 
as duties, and it always will be 
essary to demand, to secure and to 
protect these rights—rights to ade- 
1ate compensation, to a fair field of 


mpetition and to the same measure 
irity granted to other groups. 

rhe effective way to do this is through 
ich organizations as the Boston Life 
Underwriters and the national asso- 
discover 


“Somewhere, sometime, we 


rather than groups, who 


nalviduais, 
pend more or less of their time and 
energies with the intent, openly and 
frankly stated, to utterly abolish and 
destroy the life insurance agent. The 
form of their endeavor at one time 
State in- 


toward the 


may be directed toward 


urance and at anothe 
establishment of companies to sell in- 
surance over the counter, or some com- 
bination of these two ideas—all for 
the purpose of elimination of life un- 

They have scraped along 
full recognition of the ne- 
agents, camouflaged under 
designations. 


derwriters 
only aitel 
cessity ot 
otne 

“Perhaps up to rather recent times 
t would appear that the call from 
the home office has been for produc- 
tion and then more production, and 
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Departmental 


+ 


that the rewards and acclaim in the 
field have generally gone to the larg- 
est producer. The amount of produc- 
tion is a factor that never can be lost 
sight of, either in the home office or 
in the field, but I think that the home 
offices, as a rule, have in recent times 
thinking more and more that 
quality as well as quantity is required 


been 


in production.” 
Advertising 
C. T. Steven General Chair- 


man of LAA Conference 


Cyrus T. Steven, advertising and 
publicity manager of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life of Hartford, has accepted 
the appointment as general chairman 
of the 1936 convention of the Life 
Advertisers to be held 
November 12, 13 and 14 at the Edge- 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. Mr. 
Steven is a charter member of the 


Association, 
water 


association, a member of the execu- 
tive committee for the three 


vears and always active in the affairs 


past 


of the organization. 

Mr. Steven has with the 
Phoenix Mutual since November, 1914, 
when, following his graduation from 
Trinity College, he enrolled as a clerk 
and student of actuarial science in 
the home office of the company. Upon 
returning from an enlistment in the 
field artillery during the World War, 
Phoenix Mutual as 
supervisor of the policy loan division. 


been 


he rejoined the 


In 1924 he was made supervisor of the 
advertising and publicity division and 
charge of the company’s 
national advertising campaign, which 
was the first undertaken by a leading 
company not among the few “giants” 
in volume of insurance in force. He 
also began, at that time, a 12-year 
service as editor of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Field. 

In 1926, the Phoenix Mutual took 
another advanced step in life insur- 
ance advertising when, under Mr. 
Steven’s supervision, the first direct- 
selling copy was developed with not- 
able success. At about the same time, 
Mr. Steven produced two advertising 
motion pictures, one of which, “Van- 
ishing Fortunes,’ received nation- 
wide use and distribution by trust 
companies. In 1927 he was appointed 
advertising and publicity manager of 
the Phoenix Mutual, a title which he 


placed in 


+3 


retained when he was made an office, 
of the company in 1932. 


Cireularizing Service Shows 
Increase This Year 

The Union Central Life’s circulari- 
zation service is operating at a higher 
rate in 1936 than at any other period 
in the company’s experience with this 
form of sales promotion. During 
January and February Union Central 
agents took advantage of the com- 
pany’s treatment of this sales avenue 
to authorize the 60,000 
personal sales letters to prospects in 
every part of the country. 

Coming on the heels of 1935’s cir- 
250,000 letters, 


mailing of 


cularization peak of 
the first two months of 1936 indicate 
an even greater scope of service fo1 
the current year. The quarter-million 
letters mailed last year, at the request 
of members of the Union Central field 
about & per 
reply rate in 


field. 


organization, averaged 


cent effective, a high 
mail experience in any 


Medical 


Industrial Policyholders’ 
Low Mortality 


mortality tig- 


direct 


Differences between 
ures from death claims paid by the 
big industrial life insurance com- 
panies for the month of January and 
the mortality rate reported by the 
Bureau of the Census, indicate that 
while the industrial policyholders have 
experienced the lowest mortality on 
record for the first month of any year, 
the general population, in a group of 
86 large cities of the country, has 
experienced a slightly higher mor- 
tality rate in January of this year 
than in the same period in 1935. Con- 
sidering both sets of figures, it is 
pointed out by statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany that, despite the rigors of an 
unusually severe winter, the year 1956 
has started with a low death rate and 
that health conditions for the month 
of January were favorable. Among 
the 17,000,000 Metropolitan industrial 
policyholders, the mortality was 8 per 
cent lower than that registered among 
these insured for the month of Janu- 
ary, 1935. 

Metropolitan statisticians state that 
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not single important cause of death 
has registered a higher death rate 
than in 1935 and list the important 
health facts among the insured as fol- 
low “The mortality rate for influ- 
en in January was approximately 
one-half that for this month last year, 
and the figure for pneumonia shows a 
reduction of more than 8 per cent; 
tuberculosis, cancer, diabetes, cerebral 


hemorrhage, heart disease, and chron- 
nephritis all show material declines 


it 

fro last year’s mortality figures. 
Slight rises are in evidence this year, 
however, for diarrheal diseases and 
for suicides.” 


In the report for the general popu- 
lation, the diseases which increased in 
prevalence in January, as compared 
with December, were influenza, 
measles, scarlet fever, and smallpox; 
but there was less sickness from 
diphtheria, poliomyelitis, and typhoid 
fever. Comparison with January, 
1935, shows more cases of scarlet fe- 
ver and smallpox, together with low- 
er incidence of diphtheria, influenza, 
measles, poliomyelitis, and typhoid. 


Management 


Home-Office School Starts 
for New Agents 


A home-office school for agents 
confined to men new to life insurance 

will be inaugurated on April 20 by 
the Guarantee Mutual Life Co. of 
Omaha, Neb. The school, which is the 
concept of A. B. Olson, manager of 
agencies for the company, will cover a 
two-week course, and the men to at- 
tend will be selected by the general 
agents. Age limits will be between 26 
and 50, and at first no man will be 
accepted who has had previous life in- 
surance experience. Additional terms 
of this school will probably be ar- 
ranged after the first term, starting 
April 20, has been concluded. 

Men attending the school will re- 
ceive railroad fare, hotel and food ex- 
penses and a salary for two weeks at 
a total estimated cost of about $120 
per man. It is planned that the gen- 
eral agent shall share the expense, 
although the entire amount will first 
be paid by the company and then 
charged back against the general 
agency account over a period of about 
three months. Overriding commission 


to the general agents on production 
of school graduates during their early 
days in the field is expected to repay 
the general agent for his initial in 
vestment. 

Agency Manager Olson is convinced 
that the carrying out of this plan will 
eventually find the Guarantee Mutual 
with a selected force of educated pro- 
ducers having a high degree of fit 
ness for their calling and loyalty to 
their organization. 


L. O. M. A. 


Eastern Special Conference 
At New York Soon 


All angles of “Social Security Pay 
roll Taxes— Compliance Procedure, 
Records and Personnel Policies Af- 
fected” will be discussed at the East- 
ern Special Conference of the Life 
Ofiice Management Association, to be 
held on April 22-23 in New York at 
the Hotel New Yorker. Following the 
opening remarks on Wednesday morn- 
ing by the president of the association, 
Gordon A. Hardwick, vice-president of 
the Penn Mutual, the broader aspects 
will be considered by President M. A. 
Linton of the Mutual, 
speaking on “The Social Security 
Act”; Vincent P. Whittsitt, manage) 
and general counsel of the Associa- 


Provident 


tion of Life Insurance Presidents, on 
the “Present Status of Federal and 
State Social Security Legislation,” and 
the general chairman of the confer- 
ence, R. A. Hohaus, assistant actuary 
of the Metropolitan Life, on “The 
Development of a Practical Adminis- 
trative Program in a Large Com- 
pany.” 

After two other meetings devoted 
to addresses, the final session will be 
a discussional conference under the 
chairmanship of F. P. McGuire, attor- 
ney for the Connecticut General Life. 
Among the speakers at the interven- 
ing sessions will be: Edward L. 
Whigam, supervisor of the Pruden- 
tial’s legal department, and Ralph E. 
Heitmuller, general comptroller of the 
Acacia Mutual Life, on compliance 
procedure; John A. Mayer, of the 
Penn Mutual; Ralph A. Armstrong, 
attorney for the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, and C. A. Taylor, actuary of 
the Life Insurance Co. of Virginia. 


Investment 


National Life Executive Is 
Optimistic on Future 


Any one who doubts the confidence 
of the people of the United States in 
the future of their country, or doubts 
the faith of financial institutions in 
the American idea of government by 
the people, need only consider the 
fact that the recent large government 
loan—for nearly $900,000,000 at 2%;, 
due in 1951—was heavily oversub 
scribed. That is the factor cited to 
The Spectator recently by William 
Koch, president of the National Life 
Company in Des Moines, Ia., when he 
stressed the point that despite de 
pressions and setbacks, 
neither the banks nor the insurance 


temporary 


companies view the immediate future 
with anything remotely approaching 
alarm, 

Revival of interest in long-term 
issues is definitely in the air as re 
covery factors make themselves ap 
parent, says President Koch, and the 
mere conjunction of low interest yields 
will not keep capital from investing 
if the security considered be a prime 
one. Government issues continue in 
the front rank of securities acceptable 
to life insurance companies and to far 
sighted banking institutions, declares 
Mr. Koch, for “if government issues 
are not desirable, what security is?” 
The willingness of capital, as repre 
sented by the trust funds of life in 
surance companies, to go into long- 
term government issues again may be 
estimated from the fact that the re 
cent large government loan was made 
with subscribers getting only about 15 
per cent of their subscriptions. In 
other words, the companies were for 
the most part willing to take some 85 
ner cent more of the bonds than they 
were able to get. 

President Koch also cited the fact 
that government is investigating the 
cases of companies which may have 
tried to get larger allotments of the 
particular issue by putting in sub 
scriptions offers through two or more 
banks, hoping thus to obtain double 
the amount that might otherwise have 
been received. 

Money coming from the repayment 
of policy loans and thus becoming 
an investment factor has not been a 
difficulty with the National Life of 
Des Moines, for the simple reason that 
the company has been on a legal 
reserve basis only about 7 years and 
has no large volume of policy loans 
outstanding. In fact, only about 2 
per cent of the company’s assets is 
in policy loans. 
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_ . 
More Than Mechanical 
_ ° 
Effort Required 
ent meeting in Vincennes of 
Gibson agency of Indiana, 
In National Life Insurances 
Agent J. W. Shrode empha 
ilue of securing informa 


uspects before considering 


pects. He said: “We cannot 


if names into a machine, 

the crank and have prospects 

out We must do the work in 
ently something no machine 

in do Prospects are not as self 


ident to a life insurance man as is 
ne-armed man to an artificial 

b salesman. The moment you can 

ee clearly what a man’s needs are 
‘e insurance, then he becomes a 
prospect, and not until then. We 


innot create needs: we must find 


How General Agents 
Direct Prospecting 


‘How I Solve the 


Problem for New and Old Men,” was 


Prospecting 


discussed by Ray Martin, General 
\gent at St. Louis, Joseph E. Lock 
wood, General Agent at Philadelphia, 
Warren H. Preble, General Agent at 
Boston, at the recent annual meeting 
of Home Life general agents in New 
York 

Mr. Lockwood emphasized the ne 


7) ‘ 
CeSSILV Lo 


setting aside a_ specifi 


period of time each day or each week 
in which the agent does nothing but 
attempt to secure new “referred’ pros 

He brou 
been working with marked success in 


ght out a plan that has 


his agency, where every man talks to 

five new people a week before Wed 

nesday These men have been s¢ 

cured through “referred” prospecting 
ans built up by his agency. 

Mr. Martin brought out the great 
difference between a mere name and 
a prospect and discussed the plans 
hat they were using in the St. Louis 
agency to develop qualified prospects 
ather than a list of names. His 

ition of the prospecting problem 
was to have each man make it a 
definite part of every day’s work and 
sider it just as important as 
ecuring applications and checks. In 
stead of asking men for prospects, 
his men were trained to ask for in 
troduction to people who they felt 
for some particular reason would be 
good prospects for them. 

This has resulted in a far bette: 
type of prospects secured and helps 
the center of influence to cooperate 
with the man. 

A number of Mr. Preble’s men have 
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Prospecting 


been using a method of working on 
a group of people with some common 
interest, such as occupation or frater- 
nity connection, and sifting through 
this list of names by a definite process, 
weeding out the “suspects” and re 
taining only good prospective clients 


Talent, Self-Discipline and 
Will to Win 

All about us we see men with edu- 
cation, background, contacts and per- 
sonality, who accomplish but little in 
life. We see others who seem to be 
handicapped in all respects, but who, 
nevertheless, continue to achieve. 
Therefore, it seems that neither talent 
nor the lack of it determines our des- 
tiny. What, then, is it? ; 

It appears that most accomplish- 
ments in life depend on the “Will to 
Win”—that sustained quality of de- 
termination to do each day those 
things which we should do and can 
do, whether we feel like it or not... . 
Max Baer had talent, Jim Braddock 
had the will to exercise self-discipline. 

We need have no fear; there is 
hupe for us so long as we have a de- 
ire to replace our bad habits with 
good ones. “At sunrise every soul is 
born again.” Impossibilities are mere- 
ly the half-hearted efforts of quitters. 

Let’s keep on keeping on!—CLay 
HAMLIN, Mutual Benefit Life. 





USE TIME CONTROL 
I+ will: 

Take up work slack 

|mpress your general agent 

Mend your agency leaks 


End your money worries 


Cut your inefficiency 

Order your sales day 

N ever let you down 

Thrill you with results 

Reveal your sales weaknesses 
Overcome those ‘bad breaks’ 
Lift you above the crowd. 


The Emancipator, Lincoln National Life 








Sold on the Reputation 
of Board Members 


An example of how the idea of cap- 
italizing on the prominence of the 
company’s list of directors is success- 
fully applied on a substantial line of 
business, is related by Agency Leader 
Kibrick, of the New York Life. The 
presentation, in the salesman’s own 
words, follows: 

“T called on a client recently at his 
own request. I had sold him some 
$300,000 of insurance over a period 
of years, and he said to me, ‘I read 
a book on money and finance recently 
ihat has me worried.’ He _ began 
quoting the author about the possible 
effects of inflation, etc., until I 
stopped him. ‘You know,’ I told him, 
‘when I went to college I studied 
economies and finance. I, too, be- 
came familiar with these theories, but 
I didn’t understand them then; I 
don’t understand them now. In the 
last two years I have added seven 
books on money to my library. I have 
read them. I don’t know any more 
about it now than before. I do know 
this. Whatever the rest of the world 
is in for, I am in for. I am going to 
fall or stand with them.’ 

“‘But,’ he objected, ‘how do | 
know my money is in safe hands?’ 

“I said, ‘How would you like to 
have President Butler of Columbia, 
or President Angell of Yale, manage 
it? They are handling very large 
funds for their universities. They 
are public-spirited men. They know 
a great deal about finance. How 
would you like to have Mr. Brueére, 
who is the president of the largest 
savings bank in the country, and Mr. 
Cortelyou, a former Secretary of the 
Treasury—a friend of the late Theo- 
dore Roosevelt—handle your money? 
Why don’t you get together a com- 
mittee of some of the leading people 
in the nation, and let them do it for 
you?’ 

“He smiled. ‘How can I do that?’ 

“T said, ‘You are doing it already,’ 
and showed him the little annual 
statement booklet of ours and the 
names of the board of directors. 

“‘They are doing it for nothing,’ 
I went on, ‘and whenever a man does 
something out of the generosity of 
his heart for the interest of others 
he places upon himself a duty higher 
than you can buy with money. When 
I hire a man to do something, he just 
gives me dollar for dollar, and he sees 
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and Selling 


to it that he doesn’t give me any 
more. and I see to it that he doesn’t 
give me any less; it is a commercial 
transaction. But when a man comes, 
out of the goodness of his heart, to 
give us of his time to help a marvel- 
ous business, to protect the assets of 


the country, to make farms, indusiry, 
and schoolhouses possible, to make the 
lot of widows better, to make business 
better, it is different—and you can 


have nothing finer in this life.’ 


“He said, ‘Isaac—’ it was the first 
time he ever called me by my first 
nan ‘I really believe that you are 
rig! 


“Since that time I have written 
additional insurance for him and have 
sold many of the people in his or- 
ganization.” 


Matter of Sole Leather or 
Brain Work? 


Salesmanship, the brand, 


about which so much has been said 


newer 


recently, requires of an agent that 
he have a good head on his shoul- 
ders and that the head be moved 
around, intelligently and_ energeti- 
cally from prospect to _ prospect, 
upon a good pair of legs. It is sole 
leather and brain 
work. 

The representa- 
tive who is get- 
ting by today is 
making no guess- 
work about his 
activities. He 
knows where he 
is going and is 
constantly on his 
way. We can de- 
scribe him in a 


A Walter Cluff 
Feature 


very few words, 
because he is con- 
scientiously fulfilling one of the strict- 
est requirements of the new selling 
methods. 

Every night before he goes to bed 
he sets out a list of from 10 to 12 
intelligently selected prospects upon 
whom he is going to call the next 
day. As definitely as he can he de- 
cides, in his own mind, why the pros- 
pect needs life insurance, what par- 
ticular policy he can place with him, 
what appeals he can make to get the 
prospect to buy from him. 

In addition to thus preparing his 
program, he keeps a definite record 
of his activities. He knows how many 
calls he made last month, or any 


other month; he knows how many in- 
terviews he had, how many applica- 
tions he wrote, the average size of 
the applications, the average premium 
per $1000 he collects, the actual num- 
ber of hours he worked. He knows 
this is merely a necessary part of the 
routine connected with the newer 
methods of selling, and that any rep- 
resentative who ignores it is merely 
inviting failure. 

He also knows that by keeping 
these records he is putting himself 
into possession of the most valuable 
information any life insurance man 
can have. 

This important information, that 
all constructive life insurance mer 
have, may be summarized in the forn 
of questions as follows: 

What is an hour of your time worth 
in dollars and cents? 

How many calls do you make in 
order to get an interview? 

How many interviews are necessary 
before you write an application? 

What is your average premium per 
$1000 of life insurance? 

What is the average size of your 
applications ? 

Your ability to answer these ques- 
tions determines the progress you are 
making as a constructive worker. Not 
being able, quite definitely, to answe1 
them, you are not in harmony with 
the requirements of the newer sales- 
manship, indeed, have yet to take the 
first step in constructive work. 

You may have a good head and a 
good pair of legs, but unless you are 
preparing your day’s work the night 
before and keeping an accurate rec- 
ord of your activities, the chances are 
you are placing too much of the re- 
sponsibility of getting applications 
signed upon sole leather rather than 
upon brain work. 


A Policyholder Talks About 
Life Insurance 


A very interesting letter setting out 
the benefits of life insurance was re 
ceived the other day by the Eastern 
Ontario Branch of the Canada Life 
Assurance Company. In part it reads: 

“The older I grow the more do I 
credit your agent who finally con- 
vinced me to undertake this policy. In 
some respects young years are false 
ones; we assume we can continue ex- 
actly as is indefinitely, that we have 
some private arrangement and deci- 


sion within ourselves to not age and 
keep intact the producing power. As 
I look back now on fled years my 
greatest satisfaction is that they were 
finally decided into wise decisions per 
taining to one very important angle 
in life, and that is insurance. Today 
there is a blessing where otherwise 
there would have been a threat, a rest 
fulness rather than a restlessness 

the difference between security and 
insecurity. And it gives something 
more to me, the very feeling which 
urges this paragraph, that I would 
others who are on the fence as I was 
just a few years ago won’t hesitate 
longer but take up now responsibili 
ties which will give them protection 
and peacefulness in their old age, or 
I might say their advancing years.’ 


Current Recruiting 
Methods Explained 


A rather informal and unscheduled 
forum, held recently when a number 
of general agents and supervisors got 
together, brought out some interest 
ing points on recruiiing and financing 
of new men. 

One large agency revealed that it is 
recruiting only those men who hold 
high positions or are successful in 
other lines. 

“We want only men who are mak- 
ine good and who think enough of 
their own ability to leave their pres- 
ent assured positions to enter life 
insurance. We are perfectly willing 
to finance these men for any amount. 
We have gone as high as $50 a week. 
We do not feel that we are gambling 
as the men we select are high-grade,” 
so reported this agency. 

This agency contacts a number of 
men during a year but ic takes only 
a few. No one man in the agency, 
not even the manager, can contact a 
new man unless he has first been ap 
proved by every member of a com- 
mittee. The requirements set by the 
committee are high. Last year this 
agency added eight new men. Six of 
the eight made good and are today 
fairly large producers. Since adopt 
ing this plan several years ago, the 
agency has found that at least 80 pe 
cent of the new men have been su 
cessful. This office does not let any 
new man go out on the sireet until 
he has been thoroughly trained. The 
ning method and its training period 
is longer than that of the average 
agency. To the type of man it de 
sires, it is willing to advance several 
thousand dollars in financing. So far, 
it declares, it has shown a decided 
profit on its cash investment in new 


agency specializes in the estate-plan 


men. 
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Verdict: 


Recent Cases Involving “Proof of Claim” 


fe insurance, certain con 
ust be met by the bene hclary 

the carrier may be called upon 
ake the payments stipulated i 
\mong these are, naturally, proofs 
the event has happened in the 
\ claimed by the bens ficiary o that 

el iid beneficiary will be e1 


ed to the avails of the policy. What 


m ! orporated in these proofs, 
ther they be denominated proof 
cla or proof of death, is also 

et forth in the contract. 

Wha the eval effect of the proof 
ted and how far said proofs 
binding upon the beneficiary is 

uite another matter. Whether the 
ement ontained in the said 


may be binding so as to pre 


ide liability on the part of the car 
er and deprive the beneficiary of the 
ceed of the p licy becomes a 


lebatable question which has resulted 


divergence of judicial opinion. 


Variance of Opinion 


It may be that included among ce) 
tain papers submitted as part of the 
roofs are documents which the bene- 

iary must supply pursuant to the 
terms of the policy, but for the con- 
tents of which they disclaim responsi 
bility because they take the positio 
that the furnishing of such data is 
ed upon them. 
This variance of opinion is show 
n several recent cases decided by the 
Court of Appeals of the State of New 
York. In the matter of Rudolph 1 
Jol Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, 251 N.Y. 208, a policy had 
been issued by the defendant at the 
instance of the plaintiff on March 3, 
1926, on the life of plaintiff’s son who 
was then fifteen years of age. No 
medical examination was had and the 
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application was not annexed to the 
policy. By its terms, said policy was 
not to take effect when issued unless 
the insured was in sound health. Said 
policy was further declared to be void 
if, within two years prior to its date, 
the insured had been attended by a 


physician for any serious disease, 


omplaint or operation, or if he had 
suffered from any disease of the heart 
before that date. It further provided: 
“Proof of claim. In ease of 
death of the insured, proofs of 
claim shall be made on blanks to 
be provided by the Company and 
shall contain full answers of the 
claimant, physician and other per- 
sons to all the questions asked 
therein and shall conform to all the 
requirements thereof.” 


Nature of Proofs 


The insured died on June 3, 1926, 
exactly three months after the date 
of the policy. The plaintiff filed with 
the defendant proofs of claim pre- 
pared on forms supplied by the de- 
fendant. 
an undertaker’s certificate and a cer- 
tificate by the claimant in which she 


These proofs consisted of 


stated that the insured first com- 
plained of illness four weeks before 
his death; that such illness consisted 
of swelling of the feet, but death was 
caused by hydrops and the duration 
of the illness was only four weeks. 
She also delivered as part of the 
proof another paper which was the at- 
tending physician’s certificate, pre- 
pared upon defendant’s form. 


Evidence Not Admissible 


Upon the trial, plaintiff produced in 
evidence the certificates of herself 
and the undertaker, but merely marked 
for identification the physician’s cer- 
tificate. Its introduction into evidence 
was resisted by the plaintiff and the 
court refused to admit it. Plaintiff 
had judgment in the lower court and 


the carrier appeals upon the _ point 
that the rejection of the physician's 
In this cer- 
tificate the physician stated that his 
first visit or prescription for the in- 


certificate was an error. 


sured in his last illness was on Jan. 
3, 1926, two months before the date 
of the policy and five months befor 
the death of the insured. 

The certificate likewise stated that 
the health of the insured had _ been 
impaired two years prior to death 
and that the physician had attended 
the insured during the year 1924 for 
grippe and weak heart; that the cause 
of death was oedema, with “insuffi- 
cientia valv. mitr. et aortea” as a con- 
tributory cause and that such condi- 
tion had existed for two years. 
Attached to the certificate was a state- 
ment signed by the plaintiff as claim- 
ant agreeing that the _ certificate 
should be considered part of the 
proofs of death under the policy in 
accordance with its conditions. In 
resisting its introduction into evi- 
dence, plaintiff took the position that 
the certificate was hearsay and that 
her action in supplying the defendant 
with said certificate was involuntary 
and consequently did not constitute 
an admission by her of the facts 
therein stated, and further, that the 
contents of the certificate were privi- 


leged. 
Decision of Court 


By a court, divided four to three, 
the contention of the plaintiff was re- 
jected and the certificate accepted as 
prima facie evidence of a voluntary 
admission by the claimant that the 
statements contained therein were 
true and were not hearsay. In writ- 
ing for the majority of the court, 
O’Brien, J. stated: 


“Plaintiff made the physician 
her agent in respect to reporting 
dates and duration and nature of 
previous illnesses. She may not be 
held to a personal knowledge of 
the cause of death as described in 
abbreviated medical Latin, but she 
must be assumed to understand the 
statement that the insured had been 
attended for two weeks in the year 
1924 for grippe and weak heart, an 
illness which is described by the 
physician in plainly written Eng- 
lish, and the statement that the first 
visit or prescription during the last 
illness was in January, 1926, a- 
well as the statement that health 
had been impaired two years prior 
to death. These expressions of 
fact she made her own. Indeed 
there is testimony which, if cred- 
ited, proves that she conceded the 
contents of the certificate to be cor- 
rect. Very different in principle is 
the decision in Goldschmidt v. Mut. 
L. Ins. Co. (102 N.Y. 486), where 
proofs furnished by a_ claimant 
were accompanied by a protest that 
the facts therein alleged were un- 
true. Here, plaintiff gave no ex- 
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DV three 


pression of dissent. This paper 
unexplained by her and admitted 
by her to be part of the proofs of 
death is as much hers as if she had 
orally related their contents as 
facts. Its production by her is. 
prima facie, admission that the 
facts therein recited are true. 
(Buffalo, L.T. & SD. Co. v. 
Knights Templar, etc.. supra; 
Spencer v. Citizens M.L. Ins. Assn., 
142 N.Y. 505, 509.) How claim- 
ants act in supplying defendant 
with this certificate can be re- 
garded as involuntary is difficult to 
discover. The attending physician 
was referred to by defendant as one 
authorized to answer for her. She 
saw the answer in the form of a 
certificate, for she herself took that 
certificate to the physician and re- 
quested his answers to the ques- 
tions. (Aldridge v. Aetna L. Ins. 
Co.. 204 N.Y. 83.) She acted under 
no coercion, 

The reception in evidence of 
the certificate for the purpose of 
proving an admission of facts by 
the claimant would not constitute 
a violation of the provisions of sec- 
tions 352 and 354 of the Civil 
Practice Act which relate to privil- 
eged communications. In the ab- 
sence of express waiver at the trial, 
the attending physician could not 
be allowed orally to testify to the 
facts as stated in the certificate 
(Redmond v. Industrial Benefit 
issn., 150 N.Y. 167; Holden v. 
Vet. L. Ins. Co., 165 N.Y. 13: 
Meyer v. Knights of Pythias, etc.. 
178 N.Y. 63), nor is that paper 
competent original evidence. It 
operates, however, as an admission 
by elaimant that the facts are as 
stated. Its reception would violate 
no confidence for, as observed by 
Chief Judge Andrews in a similar 
ease, the confidence had already 
been violated by the conjoint action 
of the physician and the claimant. 
(Buffalo L.. T. & S.D. Co. v. 
Knights Templar, ete., supra, at 
p. 456.) Of course it is not con- 
elusive against her but is binding 
until corrected or explained.” 
Vigorous dissent was read by 
Hubbs, J. who relied upon the fact 
that all the cases cited in the pre- 
iiling opinion merely required proofs 
f death and that under those cir- 


) 
umstances the furnishing of a doc- 
certificate would 
ecome merely a gratuitous act, volun 


r affidavit or 


and unnecessary. 
Double Indemnity 


l Wachtel Equitable Life As- 
Society, 266 N. Y. 345. the 

tiff sued as the beneficiary of 
policies of life insurance, issued 
different companies on the 
husband. All 


indemnity to be 


of her polic les 


double 


edad ia 


pald upon due proof that death of the 


nsured resulted from bodily injuries 
d directly, exclusively and inde- 
endently of all other causes, by ex- 


ernal, violent and purely accidental 
means. The insured died on Aug. 10, 
I There was no dispute as to the 


liability for the stipulated indemnity 
to be paid upon proof of the death 
of the insured. The companies re- 
sisted the claim for double indemnity. 
Notice and proof of death had been 
served upon each of the companies 
before the suits were instituted. 

Accident Contention Denied 
While the proof was not identical 
in each case, they all stated that the 
insured died of acute coronary throm 
bosis. In the proof filed with the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company, there was 
an allegation or suggestion that the 
death of the insured was due to an 
accident to his left lege in the early 
part of July, 1930. However, in that 
proof, it was stated without qualifi 
cation that the cause of death was 
acute coronary thrombosis. The ac 
companying statement of the physi 
cian constituting part of the claim 
recites the same cause, without any 


contributory causes. The majority of 


the court indicated that the proofs 
of death were not only insufficient to 
show death caused exclusively by ac 
cidental means, but showed affirma 
tively that death was due to disease. 

The action was commenced without 
the service of any additional proof. 
It was held that proof of death by 
accident is a condition precedent to 
the liability for double indemnity and 
plaintiff, 


required to show performance of this 


under the pleadings, was 
condition. The trial court dismissed 
the complaint plaintiff 
failed to show such performance. The 
Appellate Division 
ground that proof which showed that 


because the 
reversed on the 


the defendants waived performance 
was received without proper objection. 

The Court of Appeals, again by a 
court of four to three, re 


Appellate 


divided 


versed the Division and 


affirmed the judgment of the Trial 
Term. It reaffirmed the principle that 
admissions and proofs of claims to 
Insurance Companies, like other ad 
exception 


missions, are subject to 


They are not conclusive and proof 
may be presented that they are er- 
roneous, but until corrected or ex 
plained, they are a binding admission 
as to the cause of death. Of course, 
the requirement for due proof is to 
be liberally construed in favor of the 
insured. How this may be satisfied is 


stated by the court as follows: 


“It may be satisfied where ‘such 
reasonable evidence (is furnished) 
as the party can command at the 
time, to give assurance that the 
event has happened, upon which 
the liability of the insurers de- 
pends, The purpose of the 
condition is that the insurer may 
be able intelligently to form some 
estimate of his rights and _liabili- 
ties before he is obliged to pay.” 
(O'Reilly v. Guardian Mut. Life 
Ins. Co., 60 N.Y. 169, 173.) We 
apply that test here. The proof 
submitted by the claimant showed, 
until explained, that the claimant 
was not entitled to double indem- 
nity. No explanation of the ad- 
mission that death was due to dis- 
ease, and no proof that in fact 
death was due to accident, was ever 
furnished to these companies. They 
may have learned from _ other 
sources that death was due to ae- 
cident, in spite of proof to the con- 
trary submitted by the claimant. 
They may have decided, as a result 
of that independent investigation, 
that they would deny liability for 
double indemnity, even if formal 
proof that death was due to ac- 
cident was thereafter presented. 
Nevertheless, it remains true that 
the claimant failed to comply with 
the stipulated condition to furnish 
the company with proof which 
would enable the insurer to frame 
an intelligent estimate of its rights 
and liabilities, and till such proof 
was given or waived, no _ liability 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


nes E. Kavanagh, then second vice-president and now 


e president of the Metropolitan Life of New York, 


vho has been in the South, spoke at the South Carolina 
Life Insurance Sales Congress at Columbia on March 18, 

d before the Charlotte CN. C.) Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation on March 19. 

O. Sam Cummings of Dallas, Texas, chairman of the 
afety committee of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, has reported gratifying progress in the 

ociation’s Save-a-Life Campaign, inaugurated on De 

mber 31 

The Boston Life Underwriters’ Association's recent 
eeting was attended by nearly 600 life insurance men. 
Addresses were made by President Guy W. Cox of the 
lohn Hancock Mutual Life and Commissioner of Insurance 
rane) J. DeCelles of Massachusetts. 


The Atlanta Life Underwriters’ Association recently 


held its first 1936 sales clinic. Lester O. Schriver of 


Peon a Ill. 
Underwriters, spoke on 


president of the National Association of Life 
“A Century of Progress.” 

Bidgood of the School of Commerce at the 
Gus Dyer of Vanderbilt 
University will be the guest speakers at the dinner to be 


Dean Lee 


University of Alabama and Dr. 


held April 28 as one of the features of the Southern 
Agency Officers Round Table in Birmingham, which is 
being organized by the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau 


Plans for the second annual Kansas Life Sales Congress 
to be held in Wichita, Kans., on May 9, under the auspices 
of the Kansas State Association of Life Underwriters 
Among the speakers will be Lester 
QO. Schriver and C. Vivian Anderson. 


have been completed. 


Association of Life Underwriters at its 
fourth annual sales congress at Miami recently elected 
Albert W. Litschgi president; Arch R. Cassidy, A. LeRoy 
Johnson and H. B. Zimmerman, vice-presidents, and L. R. 


The Florida 


Nicholas, secretary-treasurer. 

Carrying forward the movement to organize women 
underwriters, members of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, Sara Frances Jones of Chicago has ad- 
dressed a bulletin to thirty leading women underwriters 
equesting their cooperation in organizing women’s divi- 
sions of the life underwriter associations in their localities. 

In connection with its second annual sales congress, the 
Arkansas Life Underwriters’ Association on March 20 
elected L. M. Wilson president; D. B. Aycock, vice-presi- 
dent, and J. T. 

rhe Life Underwriters Association of the City of New 
York al 


nsurance in New York City for 


Dearing secretary-treasurer. 


nounces that the estimate of total sales of life 
February, 1936, is 


$55,784,000, 


rhe lowa Association of Life Underwriters will hold its 
annual convention in Cedar Rapids May 22 and 23. 

At a luncheon meeting at Webster City, Ia., the Life 
Insurance Solicitors’ Club was formed with twelve charter 
members and named Fd. Luncien president and H. J. 
Fisher secretary. 
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COMPANY REPORTS 


The Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee reported 
$3,716,538,765 insurance in force as of February 29, 1936, 
an increase of $11,518,630 since December 31. 

New paid life business of the Old Line Life, Milwaukee, 
in February was 53 per cent ahead of that of February, 
1935, and that for the first two months was 64 per cent 
over that of the same period last year. 
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HEN I lived over in New Jersey and commuted 

to work in Manhattan each morning on the good 
old New Jersey and New York branch of the Erie R. R., 
I found myself always at a distinct loss for something 
constructive to occupy my time about fifteen minutes 
out of the ferry station. The newspaper—such as | 
read of it—would be exhausted about that time and, 
not being a member of the bridge, pinochle or chicken 
and egg raisers’ clubs, I couldn’t sustain my interest 
in the passing scenery after seven years of it. Now, 
that is all changed and I am fortunate in being just 
able to get over to the last interesting feature before 
it is necessary to disembark and hit that line at 40th 
and 7th avenue. Sometimes I am able even to glance 
through the “Explore Your Mind” column, and you'd 
be surprised how many interesting items it contains. 
For example, there was one this morning, and I don’t 
feel that I would be true to my public unless I found 
an insurance angle in it. 


LBERT EDWARD WIGGAM, D.Sc., is the writer 
who propounds the questions and, from his wide 

store of knowledge and references, answers them, One 
of today’s puzzlers was: “A man is told by his doctors 
he has a fatal chronic disease. Is he likely to die of 
this disease?” By way of reply, Dr. Wiggam quotes 
an old Spanish proverb, to wit: “If you want to live long, 
vet an incurable disease and learn how to take care 
of it.” Then, from his own observation, he ascribes 
his own capacity to do more and better work today 
than he could thirty years ago to the fact that he was 
then informed he was going to die very soon from T. B., 
and that he learned how to live. This was so clearly 
allied with something I started out to say in discussing 
the remarkable career of Louis J. Horwitz in this 
column last week that I might as well mention it now 
and furnish myself with a nice opportunity to again 
refer to his current serial in the Saturday Evening Post 
and some of the sales hints it offers constantly. The 
facts, as told by himself, are that Mr. Horwitz was 
another who was doomed by all medical indications to 
die three decades ago, but went out and licked T. B. 
“because he learned how to live.” He was, it seems, 
in the midst of a big job which was far from completion 
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MNEWS 


ICAND THE FIELD 


New insurance of the Confederation Life Association 
of Toronto, Ont., in February totaled $3,620,986, of which 
$3,250,490 was ordinary and $370,496 was group insurance. 
Total insurance in force at the close of the month was 
$388 ,341,620. 

The St. Louis Mutual Life had a gain of 100 per cent 
in January and one of more than 60 per cent in February 
over the same months in 1934. 


























and simply couldn’t afford to die, so he conquered his 
malady through self-discipline and medical aid. 


N the “Explore Your Mind” column the author con- 

tinued with another example along these lines, 
saying that Health relates the story of 
Balthazar Balmint, who was told twenty years ago by 
London doctors he would die within a short period of 
time from a baffling bone disease, but that they would 
pay him a pound a month as long as he lived if they 
might have his body for research purposes afterward. 
The result was, he is still alive and has long since put 
his monthly gratuity to better use than bone treat- 
ments. Still further, and from the columns of The 
Spectator about three years ago, is the story of a well- 
known American business man who was refused time 
after time the purchase of life insurance because of 
a faulty heart. He continued to try and to buy until 
he owns more than a million of life protection, outliving 
most of his contemporaries. All of which should put 
this writer in the good graces of the Life Extension 
Institute and also offer every agent another splendid 
argument for selling more insurance, even if it has 
to be well rated up, the evidence indicating that aware- 
ness of physical trouble, together with ability to pay 
for proper physical care, makes for longevity. 


Digest 


HEN, getting back to that sales idea suggested by 

Mr. Horwitz, take a tip from John D. Rockefeller, 
Sr., who you must admit was a splendid salesman. 
The story was repeated from the memoirs of his friend, 
E. T. Bedford, then chairman of the board of the Thomp- 
son Starrett organization. Mr. Horwitz had just re- 
turned from Chicago with signed contracts for the build- 
ing of three immense projects there and was naturally 
pretty cocky about it until told of the Rockefeller 
episode. It seems the oil man’s man had been drum- 
ming home the thought that, in his district, the Stand- 
ard Oil Company sales amounted to exactly 89 per 
cent of the total sales of all companies. He repeated 
it: “We sold 89 per cent of the entire total.” “Yes, yes,” 
his boss said, “but let us keep our minds focused upon 
our problem—the other 11 per cent.” 





AGENCY NEWS 

At Jacksonville, Fla., formal presentation of the H. 
Scott Trophy, won by the Florida-Georgia department of 
the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, for outstanding agency 
performance, business produced and management during 
the year 1935, was made at a recent luncheon. 

G. A. Reid has been appointed city manager of the 
industrial branch of the London Life at Ottawa, succeeding 
N. Freeman, who has been transferred to Montreal Notre 
Dame de Grace agency to succeed C. H. Birkbeckhas. 

Bessie G. Howie, agency cashier for the Bankers Life 
at Sioux Falls, S. D., for the past fifteen years, has been 
appointed to the same position in the company’s new 
Sioux City, Iowa, agency, which absorbs the South Dakota 
territory. 

W. E. Pendleton, formerly of Macon, Ga., where he was 
secretary of the Georgia Association of Life Underwriters, 
has moved to Jacksonville, Fla., and joined the agency of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

The Western & Southern Life of Cincinnati has pro- 
moted Lillard A. Dodson, formerly agent at Springfield, 
[ll., to be superintendent of the Decatur, IIl., office. 

Following careful advance preparation, W. T. Hughes, 
district manager for the West Coast Line Insurance Co. 
at Ardmore, Okla., claims to have broken all underwriting 
records by writing sixty-five applications in one day. 

Intensive development of the life insurance department 
of Coleman and Company, San Antonio, Tex., general 
agents for the Provident Life and Accident, Chattanooga, 
has recently been undertaken with the appointment of 
T. Frank Greene as manager of that department. 

W. I. Pittman, Birmingham manager of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life, has been promoted to general agent 
for Alabama, effective April 1, to succeed Jay Smith, 
resigned. 

John E. Gordon, formerly assistant manager of the 
Metropolitan Life in the Vancouver district, has been 
appointed agency sales instructor. 

Henry T. Evans, formerly in the advertising field, has 
taken a general agency in Philadelphia for the Conserva- 
tive Life of Wheeling, W. Va., and is arranging to open 
a central city office for brokerage contracts. 

Appointment of J. Mack Moss, one of the leading life 
insurance men of Norfolk, Va., as general agent for the 
Provident Life and Accident, Chattanooga, was recently 
announced by the company. 

H. C. Bendall has resigned as life branch manager for 
Hamilton, Ont., of the Prudential Assurance Co. of 
England to devote his whole time to production. 

Edward E. Hawkes, Jr., general agent of the State 
Mutual Life at Columbus, Ohio, has appointed Walter 
Hayes as field supervisor. 

The Old Line Life, Milwaukee, has appointed Don A. 
McElheny general agent at Decatur, Ill. He formerly 
was assistant manager for the Metropolitan Life. 

The Bankers Life of Nebraska announces the appoint- 
ment as general agent at Williamsport, Pa., of Robert 
C. Eckenrode. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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From Athleties to 
Life Insurance 


Turning a sports career into success- 
e insurance production has been 
ain job of Walter I. Black, asso- 
general agent at Lincoln, Neb., 

Johr Hancock Mutual Life 
Boston. So well has Mr. Black done 
1935 he stood 32nd in 

nar} ume of all field men of 


John Hancock, and that after only 
Mr. Black 
andl the territory alone, from a 


years in the business. 
ine ! angle, but works directly 
ler William E. 


neral agent for the company, with 


Brugman, who is 


adquarters at Omaha. 
\ native of Oakland, Neb., Mi 
Black was educated at high school 
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Actuary 
10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
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there and also at Wayne Teachers’ 
College, following which he graduated 
from the University of Nebraska Law 
School. Attracted to athletic pur- 
suits, both by personal competitive 
ambition and by inclination, he was 
outstanding during his school career 
in football, basketball and baseball. 
His post as coach of athletics at Have- 
lock, near Lincoln, for two years, was 
a natural consequence. Subsequently 
he became executive secretary for the 
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Keep Chem Caogether 


Che separation of a mother from her children, 
often made necessary by poverty, is a great 


providers can protect 
their own dependents from 
such a fate by adequately in- 
suring their lives. 


It is the Life Insurance sales- 
man’s duty to carry this mes- 
sage to such providers and 
convince them of its impor- 
tance. 


Che Prudential 
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Walter I. Black 


Nebraska High School Athletie Asso- 
ciation and remained in that capacity 
for six years, being personally re- 
sponsible for the coordination which 
the association has achieved and the 
prominence of its competitions. 

Two years ago he joined the field 
forces of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life, operating throughout the State 
of Nebraska, but intensively devoting 
himself to the area immediately su 
rounding Lincoln. 

Mr. Black is married and lives in 
Lincoln, Neb. During the World War 
he served in the United States forces 
with the Twenty-third Engineers in 
the First Army in France. Impor- 
tant to him—and imbued into his life 
insurance men—is the factor of time 
control in life insurance selling. Keep- 
ing accurate control records, Mr. 
Black has discovered that the best 
selling hours are from ten-thirty in 
the morning until noon. The particu- 
lar day of the week is not as impor- 
tant from a life insurance sales stand 
point as is the time spent by the agent 
in contacting prospects, says Mr 
Black. He also insists that life insur- 
ance selling, even by one new to th 
business, is only a matter of willing- 
ness to work. “Any man who has the 
initiative to ‘plug’ at it, can make a 
fine living in the production end of 
life insurance,” says Mr. Black, “‘and 
can, at the same time, have the satis- 
faction of knowing that he has pro- 
tected the future of his clients.” 





Lincoln National Leader 


For the fourth consecutive year, 
Clyde Chaddick, San Antonio repre- 
sentative of the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company, has been named 
“Most Valuable Agent” of his com- 
pany. By winning the honor this year, 
Mr. Chaddick established a_ record 
never before equailed by an agent of 
the Lincoln National Life 


THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


E vision of life insurance as family protection is 
T old idea, though ever effective and ever potent. 
The need for life insurance to safeguard against death 
los is perennially obvious, though as real today as 
w! the theory of life indemnity was first conceived. 
It remained for my friend W. W. Jaeger, vice-president 
and a director of the Bankers Life Company at Des 
Moines, Iowa, however, to show me the concept of life 
i ance as a pillar of sound government by reason 


of the manner in which it has undertaken the rehabili- 
tation of the individual farmer—collectively forming 
the backbone of the national wealth. 


ECAUSE the Bankers Life is probably the largest 
B “landlord” in the State of Iowa, and because he has 
been closely identified with its investment affairs (par- 
ticularly since he was called from the agency depart- 
ment, as such, to executive duties and made a director 
early last year), Vice-President Jaeger is in a position 
to know whereof he speaks. Life insurance rehabili- 
the individual farmer, says Mr. Jaeger, through 
ts work as an institution in connection with farm loans 
and investments. During the depression it often be- 
came necessary for life insurance companies to acquire 
farms—either through foreclosure or through friendly 
transfer of title—and then directly to undertake man- 
agement of those properties. In many cases, and par- 
ticularly as a set practice of the Bankers Life, the 
company went out of its way to aid the former owner 

permitting him to remain on the property and work 
the land with the added advantages of equipment and 
repairs furnished and carried out by the life insurance 
organization. As a result of that mode of procedure, 
Mr. Jaeger told me, many of the properties involved 
have again become self-supporting and sound invest- 
ments, returning a fair rate of interest to the life 
insurance company and constantly increasing in inher- 
ent value. Beiter than that, it has frequently happened 
that the former owner, who was permitted to remain 
on the land, has been abie to rehabilitate himself and, 
with consent of the insurance company, regain title to 
the property. 

e 


y this wise many a farmer who was depression-smit- 
ten and who lost title to his farm has emerged from 
the crisis in more stable financial condition than before 
and with a much more valuable parcel of real estate 
nhis name. He regained his farm, was enabled to pay 
interest on his mortgage (and even in some cases paid 
off some or all of the principal), reestablished himself 
as an earning factor in his community and, best of all, 
rewon his personal independence. All this because of 
the existence of life insurance, and apart from its great 
function of paying policy claims. 
eo 


i T those life insurance field men who stand in awe 
and wonder before the spectacle of a government 
spending millions for dole, relief and unemployment, 
not forget that the institution with which they are 
onnected has itself done much that government is 
either unable or unwilling to do in the mental, financial 
and moral rehabilitation of the farmer. 


AGENCY NEWS 
(Continued from page 25) 


The Mid-Continent Life of Oklahoma City, has estab- 
lished a branch office in San Antonio, Tex., with A. H. 
Hopkins in charge as general agent. 

Walter E. Symonds has been appointed general agent 
of the State Mutual Life at San Antonio, Tex. 

The Ben Hur Life of Crawfordsville, Ind., has appointed 
David T. Cotton and Paul A. Davis as special state repre- 
sentatives in Arkansas, with offices in Little Rock. 

Roy Maxwell of Fort Wayne, Ind., has been appointed 
a general agent of the Ohio State Life. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The Occidental Life of Los Angeles has purchased the 
life insurance business of the Northwest Life & Accident 
Co. of Seattle, Wash. More than $2,500,000 of life insur- 
ance in force, together with full legal reserves was in 
volved in the transfer. 

The Columbian National Life of Boston will hold the 
1936 regional conferences of its Star Producers’ Club as 
follows: Eastern at Atlantic City, N. J., August 13-15; 
Far Western, at Del Monte, Cal. August 31-September 2; 
Middle-Western, at Chicago, September 10-12. 

The Eastern Life of New York announces that it has 
complied with all the requirements of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission at Washington, has filed its pros- 
pectus and all required supporting facts and figures, and 
has the right to offer for public sale 15,000 additional 
shares of capital stock, according to the rules of the 
commission. 

A party of agents of the Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis left New York on March 21 on the Statendam 
for a cruise of about ten days in the Caribbean. The 
agents were those who had qualified for the company’s 
fiftieth anniversary convention. 

The Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro, N. C., an 
nounces a new correspondence training course for the 
members of its field force. This course is the result of 
the combined efforts of the members of the agency 
department and the field staff. 

The Credit Life of Springfield, Ohio, has increased its 
capital from $100,000 to $200,000. 

All liens on policies of the National Life of the United 
States of America have been reduced 10 per cent as of 
January 1, 1936, it was announced by the Hercules Life 
of Chicago, which assumed the National’s business. 

Two anniversaries were celebrated this month by repre 
sentatives of Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
General Agent J. M. Grace in Adrian, Mich., completed 
twenty-five consecutive years with the company, and 
District Agent M. W. Power of Salinas, Cal., completed 
fifteen years. 

The Provident Life and Accident of Chattanooga, de- 
voted the month of March to honoring three executives 
who have birthdays in that month. They are President 
R. J. Maclellan, Vice-President and Secretary W. C. 
Cartinhour, and Vice-President H. C. Conley. 

Nearly $300,000 of paid business was recently written 
in one day by agents of the Yeomen Mutual Life of Des 
Moines in honor of the birthday of President A. H. 
Hoffman. 

The Indianapolis Life will hold its agency convention at 
Lake Wawassee, Ind., July 27-31. 

Attorney-General Edward L. O’Connor has filed a 
petition in Polk County, Iowa District Court, asking that 
the Union Mutual Life of Iowa be placed in receivership 
under Ray Murphy, State Insurance Commissioner. 
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juestion that has to be present in fathers’ 
nds before they'll buy life insurance: “What would 
uppen to my family, IF .. .” 
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Since its organization in 
1851 the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has paid more 
than 700 Million Dollars 
to its policyholders and 


beneficiaries 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


DELUGE of publicity is due to break soon cover- 

ing the annual meeting of the N.A.L.U. in 
Boston next September. A number of committees have 
been quietly functioning all winter making plans to 
have the Boston meeting the biggest the association has 
ever known. The publicity committee headed up by 
Paul Sanborn has drafted a general plan by which the 
meeting will be known as “Old Home Week in New 
England.” 


A local associations in New England are to act 
as hosts and very soon Paul Revere will ride 
from Boston to the local gatherings throughout New 
England inviting them to come to Boston in Septen- 
ber. The whole scheme will be worked in the Town 
Meeting style and an old-fashioned country fair is 
being planned. Old-fashioned type faces will be used on 
old-fashioned posters and a tie-up with New England’s 
rich historical background will be made. 


WARDS will be made at the meeting to the greatest 
A number of members of the name. The associ- 
ation was born in 1890 and awards will be made to all 
members born in that year. There will be “Remember 
When” contests, the awards for which will be live- 
stock from the country fair. 


ROBABLY no other individual did as much to bring 

the annual convention to Boston as did Paul Clark, 
general agent of the John Hancock Mutual Life. Prior 
to the Des Moines gathering last year Boston had 
failed twice to entice the membership so far East. At 
the Des Moines convention Paul Clark had made ar- 
rangements to have Mayor Frederick W. Mansfield of 
Boston broadcast a personal invitation to come to 
Boston in 1935. The leading contenders were the State 
of Texas and Boston. It was a knock-down, drag-out 
battle. Des Moines at the time was a hot box and 
the sweltering delegates were irritable. Just before 
the time for Mayor Mansfield to broadcast Paul Clark 
had the floor and was making an introductory talk. To 
the perspiring gathering he painted a picture of cool 
ocean breezes that were at the moment sweeping across 
Boston. He told of Mayor Mansfield’s home by the 
sea, and promised the audience that if they listened 
intently they could undoubtedly hear the waves break- 
ing on the shores of Massachusetts. 


HE Mayor spoke as scheduled; it was a telephone 

talk put into loud speakers (cost $37), and _ the 
members listened intently for the sound of the ocean 
waves. It apparently turned the members in Boston’s 
favor and several approached Paul Clark and testified 
that they had actually heard the sound of the waves. 
It was not till several weeks later that it became known 
that Mayor Mansfield had spoken from his Roxbury 
home a long way from the ocean. He later commented 
that if anyone heard the waves they must have been 
“short waves” and the telephone company was alone 
responsible. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS | 


With DAVID PORTER 1 + ~ 
| : _ Service... Strength... 























; Hi casual reader of Jife insurance news probably 
nd | ion ers the impression that the field is dominated 
n by the masculine gender exclusively, and with some sort Progress 
to of divine right or royal patent. Seldom do the ladies 
ae share the spotlight; in the competitive struggle they | . — 
by seen be elbowed out of the picture. And yet some Mon: than $107,000.000 has been 
he } of the most suecessful producers of life insurance are paid to policyholders and bene- 
ew wom @ ficiaries by The State Life Insurance 
| py is, for example, Leanora B. Licht, of the Martin T. Company, since organization Septem- 
Ford agency, Equitable Life Assurance unit in New York. ber 5. 1894. . . . Reserves of over 
Associate general agent, Miss Licht has done a workmanlike job $46.577.000 are computed on strong. | 
act in running the agency and stepping up production. So highly i . oe ° 
ide j is she regarded by the personnel of her agency that a campaign | conservative bases; liquidity is ade- 
ew was conducted in her honor while she was in Miami on a hard- quate: and the Surplus Fund of over 
= earned vacation. The drive lasted for a month and netted 322 $1.633.000 provides added security. 
_ app ications for over a million dollars of business. On March 11, a progressive and up-to-date pro- | 
Is the day after her return, she was the guest of honor at a luncheon eram affords agenev opportunities. 
be in the Hotel Pennsylvania, tendered by members of her agency. " - 
d’s ° 
} Peat other life insurance women who are out- e THE e 
tanding in their quiet unassuming fashion, are 
Dorothy M. Lang, special agent of the same Martin T. - T AT E L I kK E | 
Ford agency, a dynamo of intelligent initiative, who oe ees wae 
* has been producing enviable results in steady and con- INSURANCE COMPANY 
_ secutive order, and Marie M. Strack, Lloyd Patterson Indianapolis 
all agency, Massachusetts Mutual, who not ‘only is con- Indiana 
ber stantly to the front in the matter of personal production < > 1936 
- but also finds time to devote to the educational side. 1694 : Purety ones ; 
° —, a 
An that is particularly appropriate to these days of 
variable weather and acute spring fever concerns a life 
ing underwriter who recently overcame a human dislike of going out 
rk, in the rain to Flatbush after a lead that apparently promised _ 
ior nothing more than a damp trip over the bridge and back. How- ACHIEVEMENT— at : 
1ad ever, the underwriter in question, who happens to be Jacob - of $32,955,901.00 Insurance in force 
At | Wallach, agency group supervisor of the Martin T. Ford agency, More” than’ $17,500,000.00 Increase in Assets and 
ar Equitable Life Assurance, found that the trip brought him more $6,500,000.00 Increase in Surplus from December 
of than rain drops. The lead involved a policyholder with a thousand- 31st, 1929, to December 31st, 1935. 


to dollar annuity which Id t ithi th but . E 
Fs uity which would mature within a mon ut upon EXCELLENC 


which $992 has been borrowed, leaving exactly $8 plus accumu- 


out lated dividends. Arriving eventually in Brooklyn, however, Che prestige that mains Sous. Sone — and 
ind Mr. Wall ‘ : years of fair dealing is enjoyed by each Anico 

} r. Wallach discovered that the lead was not so hopeless as it representative. Practical and attractive selling 
ore had seemed. The prospect owned sizable assets, in stocks, bank features open new avenues of business and com- 
. balance and other odds and ends. That was in October, 1935. plete the equipment of the man in the field 

0 Since then, the apparently futile lead has been responsible for POWER 
ool $200,00 tet? 
,000 of business, secured from the prospect himself and from os san mee ; 
Oss his relat; . — $554,328,732.00 Insurance in Force. 
ie is relatives and friends. What is more, his sister, who already $56, 326,868.37 in Assets and $11,572,911.56 in Su 
ad has been signed on the dotted line by Mr. Wallach, is ready plus on December 31st, 1935. 
" j for another insurance contact. There are plenty of morals to Over $125.00 in Assets for each $100.00 Liability 
AK- . 
this, but the best one we can think of is that every lead, however PLANS 
hopeless, is worth looking into. 4fRiNs . . 
» Agency Convention announced for 1936, 
. ; —— ' Extension of Agency development in both old and 
HE resignation of William C. Bawden as brokerage new territories 

one supervisor of the Clancy D. Connell agency, Provi- 
the dent Mutual, brings forth mixed emotions—genuine ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL 
an | regret that a highly successful association has been 


n’s severed and felicitations on his new connection, that of AMERICAN NATIONAL 




















ied executive secretary of the Master Salestalks Recording In 6 

res. Bureau, Inc., of which Lloyd Patterson is editor. The SLULVMIICE Pally 

wn appointment was announced at the Uptown Club lun- GALVESTON.TEXAS 

ary cheon last week when the new recording device was W. L. MOODY, JR., President F. B. MARKLE, Vice-President 

} : s . . ‘ie »side LL. Il, Vice-President 

introduce © ‘YoOSss-<sec > sur 2 d J. B. MILLS, Vice-President Ww. L. MOODY, Ill, 

ted duced to a cross section of the life insurance: fiel = Canna Dacemeccemen 

een | of the entire nation, including Lester O. Schriver, W. 3. SAW, Vico-Pres. and Secretary 

one president of the National Association of Life U nder- E. L. ROBERTS, Vice-President (In Charge Ordinary Agencies) 
writer ——— 
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Verdict 
(¢ fi? ed from page 3) 


for double indemnity could arise. 
the failure of an insurance com- 
pany to object to the sufficiency 
of proof, when submitted, may, at 
times, preclude claim’ that the 
proofs did not comply with the 
terms of the policy. That is not 
the case where no proof has been 
submitted that ‘the event has 
happened, upon which the liability 
of the insurers depends’ or where 
the proof submitted affirmatively 
shows that no liability exists. 

The question remains whether 
the defendants waived the service 
of proof that death was due ex- 
clusively to accident. Waiver was 
not pleaded, and the letters from 
the defendant, which are relied 
upon to show waiver, were admitted 
over objection by the defendant. 
It is said that the objection was not 
sufficiently specific. It might well 
be argued that under the circum- 
stances of this case, no other ob- 
jection was called for. We need 
not decide that question now, for | 
in our opinion the letters are in- 
sufficient to show waiver. 

lrue, the letters reject any claim 
of liability for double indemnity. 
and ordinarily an unqualified re- 
jection of liability by an insurance 
company before sufficient proofs 
of claim have been presented is a 
waiver of a condition that proofs 
must be presented. Here the let- 
ters of the defendants must be 





Life Insurance is Security 


their childhood secure from the struggle for existence; because wives 
must be so protected that they will never have to face the world uncer- 
tain of food and shelter; because ambitious youth must have an educa- 
tional equipment adequate to meet the competition of the business and 
professional world; because every man and woman must feel safe against 
the storms the future can bring:—life insurance stands as a strong wall | 
of protection between humankind and human catastrophe, always serv- 
ing its fundamental purpose of making and keeping secure those things 


which men and women hold most precious. 





Because children must be allowed to live out 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 





read in the light of what had oe- 











a ) 
i¢ ne ‘ded on page 52) 


COMPANY CHANGES 


The board of directors of the North American Reassur- 
ance Co. of New York has elected J. Howard Ogden vice 
d J. W. Thomson vice-president and actuary 

the company. 


Dr. Gamber Tegtmeyer, who was graduated from the 


medical school at the University of Wisconsin, where he 
won an Oxford scholarship, has been appointed to the 

taff of the Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, 
it Ul home office. 


the Life Insurance Company of Virginia has appointed 
David I. Strickland as manager for the company in Cin- 
iti and fourteen surrounding counties in Ohio and 
Northert Kentucky. 
L.. C. Cortright has joined the Kentucky Home Mutual 
Life, Louisville, as vice-president and actuary, to fill a post 
nce the recent death of Burton Van Dyke. 


Dropping the word “Security” from the name of the 
Gulf States Security Life of Dallas was approved at the 
annual meeting of the company. A change in the 
capital stock to a non-par basis was also ratified. 


Gordon G Myer has bee? appointed supervisor of the 
tatistical department of the Confederation Life Associa- 
tion of Toronto, Ont. He joined the actuarial department 


f th 


e company In 1929, 


JUDICIAL 


The Missouri Supreme Court has directed the St. Louis 
Circuit Court to take no further steps in connection with 
Superintendent of Insurance R. Emmet O’Malley’s receiv- 
ership suit against the Missouri National Life of St. Louis. 

Judge A. P. Hudson in Circuit Court at Charleston, 
W. Va., March 20, ordered State Auditor Edgar B. Sims 
to renew a license to the Monarch Life of Springfield, 
Mass., to do business in West Virginia. 


; DEATHS 


I. B. Jacobs. 57, educational director of the John R. 
Hastie agency of the Mutual Life of New York at Chicago 
and president of the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

John R. Harris, assistant secretary of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 

William McInnis, 60, a retired branch manager of tl 
Metropolitan Life of New York. 

A. Rushton Allen, 48, counsel of the Philadelphia and the 
Pennsylvania Association of Life Underwriters in Phila- 
delphia. 

C. D. Matteson, St. Paul loan agent for the Metropolitan 
Life of New York. 


ne 














ST. LOUIS 





ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


One of the Oldest and Strongest in the Business 
Reliable representatives desired in Missouri, Kansas and Illinois 
F. H. KREISMANN, President 


MISSOURI 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 
By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


Vi vods are believed to have begun receding during 
re t days—the flood of waters, from the Northeastern 


regi levastated by them, and the flood of voters, from 
the nsend movement. That this latter flood is really 
re is, however, chiefly a hoped-for consequence of 
the elations so far made in the investigation which a 
= House committee is conducting of the Townsend 


ther pension schemes. Since its formation in 


Janu: 1934, the Old Age Revolving Pensions, Ltd., 


the :poration of the Townsend movement—has taken 
in ; $452,000 from all sources, according to Co-founde 
Rol E. Clements. Dues in the Townsend clubs are 10 
onth, with large commissions going to the hier- 
a organizers. OARP’s near-million dollars—which, 
ine tally, would suffice to pay a Townsend $200-a-month 
97 persons for one year—has apparently been 
spe hiefly for organizing and propaganda. The facts 
ught out by the committee, of which Congressman 
c. er Bell is chairman, have naturally dealt chiefly 
wit he financing of the movement; how the actual opera- 
tio the plan would be financed—and the practical 
im} bility of financing it—must be learned from other 
Sut the admitted growth of the movement, 
howe lusory its foundation, is further proof of that 
yearning for peace, comfort and security in old age, for 
which life insurance agents can provide with reliable 
Sal action, 


B' SINESS in general in much of the East has been 


argely colored by the floods and the problem of re- 


covery from their widespread damage. The West has 
ately had a severe dust-storm, and in many parts of the 
‘ountry evils of soil erosion are becoming increasingly evi- 
det Various proposals have recently been made toward 


overcoming one or more of these ills of Nature, including 
Norris for a Mississippi Valley 
Railroads and steel works, as well 


that of Senator George W. 
project like the TVA. 


as retail stores, are getting back into normal operation as 
ast as possible, and the imminent demand for building 
laterials is certainly one of the factors strengthening 
curre t trade. 


) average security prices in the weeks ended 


“te POSITI 
March 21 and 28, 1936. according to the New York 


He d Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Exchange 
Mar. 21 Mar. 28 

Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 

7 istrials .151.05 152.00 152.54 151.75 
30 rails ... 38.84 39.20 39.56 39.11 
100 stocks canner 118.17 118.65 117.96 
30 bonds . 99.11 99.37 99.49 98.69 


.. EL ingot output in the United States last week re- 

ered 4 points to 58 per cent of capacity (from 54 per 
cent f actual operations, due to floods, as against 61 per 
cent for scheduled operations), The Iron Age estimates. 
fesumption of work in the flooded districts was remark- 


ibly quick. 


Cc" ‘TON futures for May and July gained 25 and 21 
points respectively, last week, following the liquida- 
tion of March contracts; of the new-crop contracts. Octo- 
ber advanced 5 points. On the Chicago Board of Trade 
last week wheat lost % to 1%4 cents, and rye declined 2% to 
3%% cents, while corn and oats gained. 














IF 





vou wish to reach economic freedom 


| 
| 
you wish to take your place in one of the 


preatest professions of the day 
| 
you wish to do your bit for your fellow-men 


} Then become affiliated with a life insurance company, 
sturdy as the oak, whose officers give you every as- 
sistance—a company standing ace-high in the insur- | 
ance cireles—-a company known for its fair, friendly 
dealings. 


You will find it pays to be friendly with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“The Friendly Company” 


| FRANKFORT INDIANA 


























Eureka Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS 
of POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


J. Barry Mahool, Vice-Pres. 


Josh N. Warfield, Jr., Pres. 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 


A. W. Mears, Sec’y 


























THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 





New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 
































The Home Life Insurance Company | 
of America | 

PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 


insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial | 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Joseph L. Durkin 
SECRETARY 


Basil S. Walsh 
PBESIDENT 


Independence Square 
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Verdict 
) In 
(Concluded from page 32) ‘ ™ 

eurred. The plaintiff, as we have S k DIE I s As 
-aid, had not only failed to sub- pea Ing 0  ] ods ©! 
mit proof of death by accident, but agent: 
had submitted affirmative proof of : 7 nee 
death by disease. The purpose of a certain physician has observed that he could ah 
the condition that proof must be 6 : ‘ Bis Frais 
-ubmitted was to enable the de- relieve the majority of digestive complaints if only Penn 
fendants to determine whether they : Pp . lunch 
were liable. The claimant's proof he could prescribe $50,000. Here, it would seem, parse 


was not explained or corrected. The 


defendants acted upon it, as they is another boost for RETIREMENT INCOME. ciatio! 


had the right to do. They denied the B 
liability for double indemnity be- At 
cause, so they said, the proofs sub- or 
mitted, and independent investiga- 
tion alike, showed that no such @ “new 


liability exists. They did not close \\ treatr 
the door to further proof which i I\ F E ent d 
might establish such liability. They ie . 


and j 
were not called upon to say that, 


if the plaintiff contradicted the INSURANCE | PANY OF that 


proof of death she had submitted, \ “sane 
liability might exist.” V ze i a, N | A clude 
The minority of the don” 


court in de- 







































clining to accept the conclusions of must 
, : . .. , sah 
the prevailing opinion registered a Home Office: Richmond, Va. might 
vigorous dissent, holding that the gy ee sound 
companies were not prejudiced by the ~_ geht — —_— eka 5 aheac 
failure to serve more definite proofs wee og the futur 
of death and that they had all the ss 
information which the respondent Expe 
could have supplied. This close divi- Agen 
ion of the court indicates that any happ 
lender, additional evidence may be the : 
sufficient to obtain a result contrary ness: 
to that in the cases herein discussed. he sé 
ders 
book. 
— . a 2 SS He 
whe? 
WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES the 1 
a liv 
Companies reporting: American Cen- necticut Mutual, Franklin Life, Gen- Lincoln National, Mutual Benefit, Na- not « 
ral, Bankers Life, Iowa, Business eral American, Guardian Life of Amer- tional L. & A., Northwestern Mutual ing | 
Men’s Assurance, California-Western ica, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. been 
States Life, Connecticut General, Con- and 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent M: 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested _to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total syste 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- — 
Feb. 29 ment March 7 ment March 14 ment March 21 ment as ¢ 
Loans " sae ness. 
On Farm Property $361,73 4.29 $241,150 : $265,674 1.78 $314,508 r-4 
On Dwellings and Business Property 795,888 9.43 1,807,794 2% 1,281,947 8.47 339,992 2.75 "a 
ta $1,157,625 13.72 $2,048,944 27.03 $1,547,621 10.22 $654,500 5.30 ance 
Railroad Securities he 
lor $824,340 9.77 $467,956 6.17 $400,417 2.64 $124,000 1.00 desp 
S 2,650 03 10,760 14 52,225 34 :, 
~- —— : “oo met} 
$826,990 9.80 $478,716 6.31 $452,642 2.98 cians 2 ager 
Public Utility Securities . ae M 
B $1,834,57 21.74 $1,187,067 15.66 $6,366,878 42.05 $2,425,934 19.64 h 
St 34.595 41 35,200 46 14,950 20 23,000 19 ing 
ta $1,869,167 99.15 $1,222,267 16.12 $6.411,828 42.35 $2,448,934 19.85 gen¢ 
Government Securities 54 ree 14.39 the 
S. Government Bond $1,858,211 22.03 21,980,938 26.14 $5,038,250 2 $5,482,625 3 .: 
Canadian Bond ‘ 40,000 .47 163,313 2.16 108,875 42 whil 
Rond f Other Foreign Governments i 200,000 1.32 . : 7. 
State, County, Mur ipal | 2,476,295 29.35 1,232,044 16.2¢ 1,229,896 8.12 },425,094 27.73 fasc 
- a em cult 
Total $4,374,506 51.85 $3,376,295 44.56 $6,577,021 13.43 $8,907,719 72.12 nish 
— — “eee Securities ee a maceni ‘i on - pen ail whe 
s I : a 54,850 65 394,000 5.20 26,000 17 29,300 2 i sure 
$209,488 2.48 $453,125 5.98 $153,738 1.01 $215,787 1.74 nece 
exec 
Recapitulation si 
ms a 3 ; Soe eee $7,188,056 85.19 $5,090,443 67.16 $13,472,054 88.97 $11 644,540 94.28 as f 
> \ ee ee 92,095 1.09 439,960 5.81 123,175 8! 52,300 ; 42 s 
Loar eas AARC 1,157,625 13.72 2,048,944 27.03 1,547,621 10.22 654,500 :.30 far 
Tota $8,437,776 "100.00 "$7,579,347 100.00 $15,142,850 100.00 $12,351,340 100.00 exer 
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Calls for a New Deal 
In Recruiting Methods 


A stinging indictment of the meth- 
ods employed in the past by general 
agents and managers in the handling 
of soliciting agents was delivered by 
Frank H. Davis, vice-president of the 
Penn Mutual Life, at the March 
luncheon meeting of the managers’ 
conference of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters held at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 

At the same time Mr. Davis called 
for-—and stressed the need of —a 
“new deal” in the recruiting and 
treatment of agents to meet the pres- 
ent day conception of life insurance 
and its merchandising. He asserted 
that general agents must go in for 
“sener recruiting”; that they must ex- 
clude from the business all men “we 
don’t think will succeed,” and they 
must cease letting hope that a man 
might make good take the place of 
sound judgment. They must also look 
ahead and plan and build for the 
future. 

His subject was “What An Agent 
Expects of His Manager and General 
Ageni,” and he declared that he was 
happy at the opportunity to “bat” for 
the agent. His success in the busi- 
ness; his standing and his reputation, 
he said, were achieved “on the shoul- 
ders of the man who carries the rate 
book.” 

He declared that any system 
whereby 15 per cent—20 per cent at 
the most—of the agents were making 
a living was radically wrong. Agents 
not only were entitled to make a liv- 
ing but also to more than they have 
been receiving from the home offices 
and the general agents. 

Mr. Davis warned that the agency 
system, with its waste and inefficiency, 
as compared to other lines of busi- 
ness, was on trial for its life today. 

“The inherent service of life insur- 
ance is so appealing to the public,” 
he asserted, “that it has survived 
despite the hit-or-miss and shoddy 
methods of home offices and general 
agents.” 

Mr. Davis siarted his talk by say- 
ing that he recognized that the 
general agent had the toughest job in 
the life insurance business. That 
while it was the most interesting and 
fascinaiing, it was also the most diffi- 
cult because “he heads up and fur- 
nishes the leadership for the people 
who are building up the large life in- 
surance companies.” General agents 
necessarily were executives and, as 
executives, “the bracket you occupy, 
as far as Philadelphia is concerned, is 
far more important than that of the 
executives at the home office.” 














N THIS BOOKLET are 
presented tacts about the New 
Kngland Mutual ina year W hich 
will alw ays be memorable in its 
history. 

The Company's second cen- 
tury of corporate lite began A pril 
1,1935,and during the year many 
new records were made, with in- 
surance in torce and lite insurance 
purchased reaching new peaks. 
A Copy of Facts will be matled on 


request. 


New ENGLAND MurTvAL 
Life Insurance Company of poston 


GEORGE WILLARD SMITH, ?RESIDENT 
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Policy Loan Interest Rates 


OM MENTING on the possible 

nationwide effect of a statute 
introduced recently in New York 
and designed to place interest on 
policy loans on the basis of 414 
per cent, W. G. Tallman, president 
of the Great Western Life Insur- 
ance Company at Des Moines, 
told a _ representative of The 
Spectator that a move in this 
direction might not have the en 
tirely beneficial result which is 
being aimed at. Such a statute, 
if enforced generally throughout 
the business, might have a defi- 
nite tendency toward impelling 
borrowers to leave their life in 
surance loans outstanding. 

The pyschological aspects of 
this course might well be detri 
mental to the best interests of 
life insurance, believes President 
Tallman. It is necessary always 
to act in such a manner .. . and 
support such measures... as will 
urge policyholders to repay their 
loans so that the beneficiary for 
whom the life insurance was 
originally taken out may receive 
full advantage and the primary 
purpose of life insurance may be 
served. With relatively high in- 
terest rates on life insurance 
loans, there is the constant pres- 
sure in the direction of repayment 
which is desirable and which 
fosters in the public mind the 
theory of payment. 

If the idea of repayment of 
policy loans were to lose effect, 
by reason of low interest rates 
which would obviously tend to 
continue the loans or for any 
other reason, the prime purpose 
of life insurance might be ad- 
versely affected, thinks President 
Tallman. The head of the Great 
Western views this matter not 


With the Editors 


only from the standpoint of a 
managerial executive, but from 
that of a producer also for in addi- 
tion to being president of the com- 
pany, he is the active head of its 
agency forces. Comparatively 
high interest rates on policy loans, 
say from 5'% to 6 per cent, remain 
the most favorable both from the 
viewpoint of the business and 
that of the ultimate beneficiary. 


Fraternal Difficulties 


HE situation of some of the life 

insurance fraternals — in the 
face of current interest conditions 
—is not entirely enviable. To add 
to their troubles, it must be re- 
called that tax suits are facing 
them in many sections. 

There are just three sources of 
earnings, anyway. They are, 1: 
excess interest earnings; 2: sav- 
ings from mortality; and, 3: the 
organizations’ per capita tax. 
With excess interest earnings 
deeply cut by interest conditions; 
with the per capita tax at a low 
figure for the benefit of members 
and with mortality about at nor- 
mal there is added reason for 
caution in management. 

Furthermore, the national pub- 
licity campaign which the fra- 
ternals voted at New Orleans a 
few years ago never materialized 
on account of costs. It had been 
planned to spend some $2,000,000 
for the purpose but few of the or- 
ganizations were in a position to 
assume the pro rata expense and 
the idea was relinquished. The 
favorable results that might have 
been expected from this were, 
therefore, not at hand when the 
present wave of tax suits began. 





Those Average Men 


ILLIONAIRES are without 
any question splendid pros- 


pects for life insurance; their 
holdings are great and their clien- 
tele of much value to the life in- 
surance agent. But the backbone 
of the business and its entire fu- 
ture lie in that deep reservoir of 
prospects who carry the label 
“Average Man.” And that is why 
this year’s Life Insurance Week 
publicity should prove especially 
effective—it is directed to the 
man of moderate means. 

The pamphlet “Seven Wise 
Men” emphasizes the need of the 
man of moderate means for ade- 
quate life insurance protection at 
the very outset and in the suc- 
ceeding pages seven distinct needs 
are explained tersely and convinc- 
ingly. The story does not for an 
instant permit the assumption 
that this splendid service is in the 
nature of a luxury; it sells life in- 
surance as a necessity. 

A series of four large news- | 
paper advertisements has been | 
prepared by the committee to ap- [ 
pear in approximately 700 dailies 
in more than 350 cities and these, 
together with the voluminous 
other poster and direct mail ma- 
terial will give the fieldmen an in- | 
valuable tie-up with the publicity 
of his local association and with 
his own direct advertising. 

The committee in charge of this 
campaign deserve congratulations 
for the thorough preparations 
they have made for the big drive 
of May 11-16 and further, deserve | 
the wholehearted cooperation of 
every man and woman connected 
with the institution of life insur- 
ance to the end that Life Insur- 
ance Week will be another out- 
standing success. 
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